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tableware 


6 piece setting as shown 
$8.75. With coffee cup and 
saucer $9.25 


Gift box of four: 10”, 
$2.00; 15”, $2.40 


by Folly Cove 
4 mats and napkins $5.25. 


A wonderful selection of contemporary 
articles for the home awaits you at 
America House. Many pieces are 


one-of-a-kind, each is handmade by a 


master craftsman, and all are well priced. 


Catalog on request 


tile topped lazy susan 


1634” diameter, $15.75 
With hand-blown glass cover 
$16.75 
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OUR COVER: Sculptures in miniature, 


the two examples of Ibram Lassaw’s Product News * 48 
jewelry, shown slightly reduced on our 
cover, may be used as pendants or Contributors * 50 


brooches. Like his sculpture, they are 
made directly in molten bronze with an 
acetylene torch. Lassaw’s jewelry has 
been purchased by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. George Heard Hamilton, Nel- 
son Rockefeller and George Wittenborn. 
His sculpture is owned by the Whitney 
Museum. Carnegie Institute, and the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in Rio de Janeiro. 
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| Calendar 


wool 
yarns 


to encourage handweaving we are 
offering for students, craftsmen, 
teachers ... some of the same yarns 
used in our internationally famous 
products. Yarns of 100% Virgin 
Wool, color-fast, Mothproofed. 
Some Homespun single-ply, & 2 
ply twists .. . in a variety of colors 
& counts. 


CRAFT MARK 


Samples .50, which will be credited on 
your Ist order. Minimum order $5.00 


churchill weavers, inc. 
BEREA, KENTUCKY 


the YARN O€EPoT inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy liepes yarn depot 


unusual yarns tn exciting colors 
instruction 
sample fee one dollar 


The York State Craftsmen 
2nd Annual 


YORK STATE CRAFT FAIR 
August 18-19-20, 1955 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Films Demonstrations Exhibits 


AKRON, OHIO 
Through June 5. Annual May Show, work by artists in Summit, 
Portage, Medina, Stark and Wayne counties, at the Art Institute. 

BROOKFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
May 2-14. Exhibition of handicrafts made by children of neigh- 
boring towns, at the Brookfield Craft Center. 

Late May. New work by Mariska Karasz, at the Craft Center. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
June 9-30. Dutch Arts and Crafts (Smithsonian), at the George 
Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Through 1955. Good Design 1955, a selection of home furnish- 
ings, sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art and the Mer- 
chandise Mart, at The Mart. 

COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
May 24-June 14. Silver and Stone (AFA), work by Sam Kra- 
mer, Yonny Segal and Walter Rhodes, including 71 pieces of 
handcrafted jewelry, at the University of Missouri. 

COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
June 9-30. Italian Arts and Crafts (Smithsonian), at the Colum- 
bus Museum of Arts and Crafts. 

CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
June. Third Annual Guild Exhibition, organized by the Potters’, 
Weavers’, Jewelers’ and Metalworkers’ Guilds, at the League 
of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 
June 28-July 18. Silver and Stone (AFA), work by Sam Kramer, 
Yonny Segal and Walter Rhodes, including 71 pieces of hand- 
crafted jewelry, at the Davenport Public Museum. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
May-June. The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design (Scala- 
mandré), at the Dayton Art Institute. 

DENVER, COLORADO 
June 15-August 1, Sixty-First Annual Exhibition for Western 
Artists, at the Denver Museum. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
May 16-June 14. Design in Scandinavia (AFA), an exhibition 
of contemporary design, at the Institute of Arts. 

EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
May 15-June 15, Art in Antiquity (AFA), decorative arts from 
Egypt, the Near East and Greece, at Phillips Exeter Academy. 

FLUSHING, NEW YORK 
May 15-May 21. Twenty-Fifth Annual Spring Exhibition of Art 
League of Long Island, in St. John’s Parrish Hall. 

GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
May. Contemporary Printed Textiles (Scalamandré }, at the Uni- 
versity of Florida Art Gallery. 

May 18-June 8. Herbert Matter: Design in Industry (AFA), at 
the University of Florida Art Gallery. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
May 15-June 12. Biennial Ceramic Exhibition for Professionals 
and Amateurs, at the John Herron Art Institute. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
May 5-26. Italian Arts and Crafts (Smithsonian), at the J. B. 
Speed Art Museum. 

June 15-July 5. Fifty Years of Danish Silver (Smithsonian), at 
the J. B. Speed Art Museum. 

MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Through May 10. Creative Jewelry (AFA), at Currier Gallery. 

MARYHILL, WASHINGTON 
May. Textiles of the Directoire-Empire Period (Scalamandré) 
at the Maryhill Museum. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Opening May 22. Gem Collection of Otto Goetzke, a New Jersey 
collector, at the Newark Museum, 

Opening May 22. Gems and Jewelry, a Newark industry, at the 
Newark Museum. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Through May 14. Handcrafts for Today's Living, sponsored by 
the Society of Craftsmen, at the New Britain Museum. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
May-June. Assyrian and Persian Art, an exhibition of objects in 
gold, silver and ivory, at The Metropolitan. 

Through summer. Japanese Exhibition House re-opened to the 
public, at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Through June 12. Textiles and Ornamental Arts of India, organ- 
ized under the International Program, Museum of Modern Art. 
Through June 19, Nineteenth-Century Jewelry, a survey exhibi- 
tion of the period, at the Cooper Union Museum. 

Through June 26. Ninth National Print Annual, 200 prints rep- 
resenting all fine graphic media, at the Brooklyn Museum. 
May 5-23. Man and Style, a comparative photographic exhibi- 
tion, at The Gallery, America House. 

May 6-June 30. Ceramics by Katherine Choy and photos by Hua 
Li, at Mi Chou, 320-B West 81st Street, N. Y. C. 

May 18-28. Craft Students League exhibition, comprising bound 
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FIRST AMERICAN 
HEDBERG 


BONNIERS 


605 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


books, jewelry, sculpture, weaving and furniture by students 
and instructors, at the Barbizon Plaza Art Galleries. 
June 8-September 7. Young Americans Sixth Competitive Ex- 
hibition, representing the work of craftsmen in all mediums, 
at America House. 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
June 12-July 10. Sixth Annual New England Show, at the Sil- 
vermine Guild of Artists. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
May 8-16. Dutch Arts and Crafts (Smithsonian), at J. L. Bran 
deis and Sons, Ine. 
June 27-July 2. American Jewelry and Related Objects (Smith- 
sonian), at J. 7 .. Brandeis and Sons, Inc. 
PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
June 5. Ceramics for the Garden and Patio, at the Clay Club. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
May 3-June 5. Printed fabrics, Helen I. Hartel; weaving, Joseph 
D. Acton, Bert Carberry; ceramics, William D. Parry; jewelry, 
Richard H. Reinhardt; silver, G. B. Lee Haslam, at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance. 
May 4-22. Memorial Show of Books Illustrated by Raoul Dufy, 
at the Art Alliance. 
May 5. Antiquarian Egypt in Modern Weaving, the Philadelphia 
Guild of Handweavers’ exhibition, at the University Museum. 
POCATELLO, IDAHO 
May 24-June 13. The Making of a Fine Book (AFA), at Idaho 
State ( ollege. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
May 13-June 11, Sixth Annual Exhibition of Northwest Ceramics, 
at the Oregon Ceramic Studio. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Through June. Exhibition of Journeyman Pieces of the May 
Graduates, at the School for American Craftsmen. 
ROCKLAND, MAINE 
June. Two Hundred Years of Textile Design (Scalamandré), at 
the Farnsworth Museum. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
July 1-31, Annual Exhibition Northern California Arts, prints, 
sculpture, drawings and crafts, at the California State Library. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
July. California Designed, an exhibition of furniture, floor and 
wall coverings, fabrics, lamps, accessories, tableware and home 
appliances, at the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 


SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
June. Chinese Textiles of the Manchu Dynasty (Scalamandré) 
at the Schenectady Museum. 

SIOUX CITY, LOWA 
May 31-June 11. The May Show of the Sioux City Art Center. 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Vay 15-29. Third Annual Regional Ceramic Exhibition, creative 
ceramics, ceramic sculpture and enameling, at South Bend Art 
Association. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 
May 10-June 6. Art, Nature and the Fabric (AFA), influence of 
nature, painting, ceramics, foreign fabrics and calligraphy on 
contemporary textile design, at Mount Holyoke. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Through May 8. Massachusetts Crafts of Today, at the George 
Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum. 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
Through May 13. Pre-Columbian Art (AFA) at Stanford Univ. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Vay |-June 30. Chinese Gold and Silver Objects (Smithsonian), 
at the City Art Museum. 

TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
June. Textiles of the Directoire-Empire Period (Scalamandré), 
at the Washington State Historical Society. 

TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
June. Textiles Used in Colonial Shrines of America (Scala- 
mandré), at the Sheldon Swope Art Gallery. 

TORONTO, CANADA 
May 7-8. Second International Assembly of Leather Craftsmen, 
displays, demonstrations and lectures, at Royal York Hotel. 
May 22-june 22. Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. (AFA), at the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. 
June 1-27. Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Metal Arts Guild, 
at the Royal Ontario Museum. 

WASHINGTON, C. 
May 1-August I. Annual Print Exhibition, by residents of the 
U.S.A., Canada and Mexico, at the Library of Congress. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Through June. Third Annual Ceramic Exhibition (Lowe Gal- 
lery) sponsored by the Ceramic League of Miami, Inc., at the 
Norton Gallery. 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

May 24-26. Teacher's Annual Exhibit of Hooked Rugs, repre- 

senting work of teachers in 42 states, at the Horticultural Hall. 
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PROFESSIONAL Craft Countercues 
OPPORTUNITIES 
for CRAFT DIRECTORS 


in civilian positions with Army Crafts Program in Alaska 
Europe, Japan, Korea, Okinawa or the United States 
Basic requirements: U 5. citizenship, age 24-4 jegree 

~ with major in Arts and Crafts; demonstrated proficiency 
in directing a comprehensive program including ceramics 
graphic arts, leathercrait, metal work, model building, 
photography, woodwork. Salary $3410 to $5060, based on 
experience. For information write 


Special Services Recruitment Section 
Office of Civilian Personne! 
Department of the Army 
Old Post Office Building 
Washington 25. D. C. 


Translucent, leaf-green jade salt dish provides a 
rich contrast for a sterling silver salt spoon and a 
cylindrical pepper shaker. Designed by Allan Ad- 
ler, this handsome set is available at $18 from 
Gump's, 250 Post Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 


PRECOLOMBIAN ART 


Left—No. 263 is on !!-inch in 3 tiers designed almost 2,000 years 


Sheer, light-weight wool stole. 
perfect for summer evenings. 
can be had in pink, white, 
lavender, pale blue, cherry or 
navy for $9.75. Handmade by 
Churchill Weavers, it is 82 
in. long and 30 in. wide. At 


ago, found in Morelos, Mexico $65.00 America House, 32 E. 52nd 
Center—No. 265 is o beoutiful Noyorit knobbled vase, yellow in color . oc 
with black spotted potins, 5%," diameter $30.00 Mreet, New York 22, N. y . 


Right—No. 264 is o@ handsome Chupicuero 3-legged bow! painted red 
and white and highly burnished, 7” high, 9” diameter $55.00 
ROBERT 1. STOLPER, 8852 Cynthia Street, los Angeles 46, Calif. 


SPECIAL GIFT RATES 
° 601 Fifth Avenue 
Craft Horizons New York 17, N. Y. 
First One-Year Subscription $4.00 
(Your own or first gift) 
Each Additional Gift $3.50 : 
Add $1 per year for foreign subscriptions ' J 
Please enter one-year subscriptions to CRAFT Unusual necklaces for 
HORIZONS as indicated below: summer wear: cut amber 
beads, the largest about 
Subscription for: 1% in. in diameter, from 
: the Baltic, at $55; and 
: Address smoothed stones of yel- 
City Zone State low, taupe, moss-green and grey from the Sudan. 


- at $45; at Carlebach, 937 Third Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
Gift card to read 


from 
Send card on approximately : 


(Date) 


My Name 


Address 
City. Zone State 


Include my own subscription > 
Payment enclosed 
(List additional gifts on separate sheet and attach) 


[} Send bill later Classic clip-on earrings of polished coral set into 
silver disks; priced at $10 and made by Sam Kra- 
mer, 29 West 8th Street, New York, New York. 
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Solid and practicable, this heavy ash tray in cast 
aluminum costs only $5.50. Designed by Richard 
K. Thomas, made in New Mexico, it is 654 in, long. 
At Georg Jensen, 667 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


Cuff links of silver and feathers designed by Cas- 
tillo, famous Mexican silversmith, make an unusual 
Father's Day gift. $15 plus tax at Fred Leighton’s, 
located at 15 East 8th Street. New York. N. Y. 


Clean lines and gen ly flaring top and legs distin- 
guish this dining table. Available in walnut, cherry, 
ash, oak; 72 in. long; $225. At Design Previews. 
223 East 57th Street, New York, New York. 


A handwoven 36-inch silk 
square from India. for men 
or women, blocked with a 
multicolor floral print and 
paisley border; $10. One of 
many designs available at 
India Arts & Crafts, Inc., 
17 East 54th St.. N. Y. C. 


jewelry making, silversmithing, and 
enameling supplies — when you need them 


A wide selection of first quality tools. Com- 
plete line of jewelry findings. Sterling silver 
sheet, wire, circles. Enamels, kilns, pre- 
formed copper trays, etc. PROMPT de- 
iveries—within 48 hours your order will be 
enroute to you—if necessary, the same day 


Send for catalog No. 54 and price schedule today. 


ALLCRAFT TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
A Handy & Harman Craft Dealer 
11 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ENAMELS and SUPPLIES 


TRINKET enameling kit, includes small kiln—$6.95 
KILNS from $19.95 up, 4” to 12” 

ENAMELS by the ounce or pound 

COPPER DISCS, squares and rectangles 


4” COPPER TRAYS, copper plated earscrews, copper plated 
cufflink backs, chain, jump rings, etc. 


STERLING SILVER NECKCHAINS, EARSCREWS, JUMP RINGS 
STERLING SILVER WIRE and SHEET 

JEWELERS TOOLS 

GEM CUTTING EQUIPMENT and SUPPLIES 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


11019 K So. Vermont Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


LOOP CUFF LINKS 


HANDWROUGHT STERLING 


IN GOLD ON ORDER 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


PAUL-A- LOBEL 


165 W. 4th STREET, N.Y.14 + CH 2-2340 


Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 
STATE CRAFT FAIR 


New Location 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania | 
July 29-30-31 | 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 Ib. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 

We have o complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 

mercial weaving 


(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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Why handmade? 


An illusion of perforation is 
created in rice porcelain 
designed by Friedl Kjelli.erg. 


Story on page twenty-seven. 


American craftsmen, if they are to develop an identity and provide a 
specific service to their fellow Americans, must not be content with making 
articles less precisely than a machine does. All too often, I have seen exhi- 
bitions filled with bad freehand sketches, as it were, of machine-made 
articles. This is a worship of handmadeness for its own sake. But the func- 
tion of the craftsman is not to compete with the machine, nor to glorify 
the idiosyncratic product of the hand; it is to produce as expressive an 
object as possible, for after all, expressiveness is exactly the quality in the 
handmade object, when it is juxtaposed with the mass-produced object, that 
saves the scene from obviousness and predictability. 

There is a limit to how much satisfaction a sensitive and observant con- 
sumer can get out of selecting, arranging and re-arranging standard, mass- 
produced items. It is at this point that the work of craftsmen becomes 
valuable, especially at a time when painters and sculptors who would 
usually provide the expressive element in our environment are somewhat 
isolated from appreciable groups of their fellow men. Fine artists are 
grappling with mysterious and perhaps frightening ideas, and Americans 
have not learned to take their fantasy straight; but we are conspicuously 
hospitable to practical things, and it should be possible for the craftsman, 
under this kind of sanction, to create an important place for himself in 
society. He will, of course, have to be a sensitive individual, disciplined 
and, in a sense, well educated, for seldom do truly good things spring 
from naivete and never from studied naivete. 

A placidity in the crafts has developed as a result of our habit of day- 
dreaming over a piece of work. All of us who work, even occasionally, 
with our hands recognize the restfulness, indeed the therapeutic effect, of 
mindless filing or sanding or scraping. But unless the object scraped, filed 
or sanded presents a challenge which insists on solution, we are, at best, 
killing time. 

Let us have more intellectual and emotional adventures in the crafts. 

Let us have more skepticism and, beyond that, pride in the great tradi- 
tions of craftsmanship. 

Above all, let the craftsmen emerge as a group of people who do not 
compete lamely with the machine but whose special sensitivity gives them 
some slight degree of leadership over public taste, leaving expertly con- 
trived mediocrity in the capable hands of mass merchandisers. By driving 
themselves deeply into their work, craftsmen will be able to provide other 
busy and distracted Americans with relief from the increasing mechaniza- 
tion of their surroundings. Joun Van Koert 
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American jewelry 


1955 


A jurors report on a national competition 


10 


BY HAROLD BRENNAN 


Above and left, bracelet 

of silver, wood, copper and 

ivory, and pin of silver, 

wood, enamel and stone, both prize 
winners by Earl B. Pardon. 

Far left, Raymond Hein’s silver 
cuff links and belt buckle, 

winners of the Hickok Award. 
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Left top, crucifix in ebony 

and silver by Merle N. Boyer. 
Three pendants: (left center) 
silver and niello by 

Phillip Fike; (left bottom) 
silver and cloisonné by 

Charles Jeffrey; (above) quartz 
and gold by Margaret de Patta. 


Robert Pierron’s purchase 
award winning silver pin 
(above left); and a gold ring 
by Lester Fader (lejt). 


fy exhibition “American Jewelry and Related Ob- 


jects.” organized by the Huntington Galleries of 
Huntington, West Virginia, and co-sponsored by the 
Hickok Company of Rochester, New York, is a stimulat- 
ing, substantial, encouraging show. Such words are often 
used in reviewing exhibitions—and often with more 
charity than reason. But in this case they have meaning 
and are merited, for though there is somewhat less inven- 
tion than might have been desired in the show, there are 
pieces of remarkable quality both in design and execu- 
tion, giving evidence that we do have some superb jew- 
elers at work today. 

The exhibition, which is the first of its kind in this 
country, was conceived as a national one, and 227 crafts- 
men submitted 1,162 examples of their work to the jury. 
This jury, which comprised, besides myself, Mr. William 
M. Milliken, director of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
and Mr. Arthur Pulos, associate professor of art at the 
University of Illinois, finally selected 324 examples by 
129 craftsmen from 30 states and Hawaii. 

The show, which reflects the kinds of design » ad prac- 
tices that are engaging jewelers wherever they are at work 
—in California. Cleveland or Kokomo—is now being cir- 
culated nationally by the Smithsonian Institution Travel- 
ing Exhibition Service. During the two years that it 
travels around the country, it will likely have a strong and 
constructive influence on jewelry concept. design and 
execution, as did the Syracuse ceramic shows in another 
field of the crafts. Moreover, it must also surely have an 
influence on standards of excellence. and on public ac- 
ceptance and appreciation of new American jewelry. 

In truth, this exhibition is not as comprehensive as its 
title would indicate. It is an exhibition of one kind of 
American jewelry—the products of designer-craftsmen, 
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those creative and skilled artisans who, for the most part, 
are working well in advance of public taste. 

The finest of the work can be described as inventive 
and well-executed. In jewelry, as.in the other fields of the 
arts, the end to be served by invention and craft is beauty, 
and a satisfying amount of the jewelry in this show is in- 
deed beautiful. The piece of jewelry may or may not 
mount a jewel, but in whichever case, its purpose is the 
same: to adorn, to decorate. And this is true even where 
a piece has a useful function, as does a pin. 

Traditionally, jewelry is associated with richness—of 
stone, metal or treatment. The customary metals of the 
jeweler—silver and gold—are present in the Huntington 
show, for their ductility and responsiveness to tools and 
their beauty of color and surface make them attractive to 
artisans; “precious” metals, they are appealing for their 
monetary value as well. But platinum and costly stones 
the materials so often used commercially today—are not 
in evidence. The tradition of richness, so dominant in 
contemporary commercial jewelry, has an entirely new 
aspect in this show. Here, the effect is created through 
line or form; it is revealed in the technique or invention 
of the craftsman. or it springs from the beauty of ma- 
terials such as ivory, exotic woods, and brilliant enamel 
which appears in many of the pieces, though not always 
appropriately or with taste. 

The most successful pieces in the show have a clear 
architectonic quality, and a happy integration of decora- 
tive purpose, structure and process. An interest in volume 
is also in evidence, as is the influence of sculpture and 


architecture. This is not to say that the jewelry in the 
show is imitative, but simply that the forms and modes of 
the monumental arts appear in this intimate art as well. 
Such stylistic continuity has been seen often in the past. 
and it suggests that creative artists, whatever their field, 
respond in somewhat the same way to the “form forces” 
of their age. Differences in scale, materials and purpose 
would prevent the jeweler from imitating the sculptor 
successfully even if he wished to do so. 

I have heard that a number of established designers 
and craftsmen, for reasons beyond their control, did not 
submit work to this show, but despite the absence of their 
jewelry, no outstanding new talent has been revealed in 
the exhibition; nearly all of the prizewinners have been 
represented already in local or regional shows, and most 
of their entries are marked by that high degree of excel- 
lence in design and technique which we have come to ex- 
pect of them. 

John Paul Miller, the imaginative designer-craftsman 
of Cleveland, Ohio, submitted four pieces, two of which 
won awards. A pendant in gold and enamel, with the de- 
sign of a flounder and a fossil on its front and back, re- 
spectively, took an award of $100 “for excellence in the 
use of precious metal”; a pendant in the form of a hermit 
crab, in the same materials, took a purchase award. Miller 
is a consummate jeweler. His work is esthetically appeal- 
ing, refined in both idea and execution. The possibilities 
of the form and materials are fully developed, with the 
grace, clarity and finish that always distinguish his work. 

Earl Pardon, an extremely inventive craftsman from 


Lejt, Hans Christensen’s top-prize jewel box in silver and sculptured rosewood ; Edgar Trapp’s 
silver and ebony cosmetic container. Right, Robert Von Neumann's prize silver and gold 
pendant and silver pendant perjume bottle. Below, Ruth Roach’s silver bracelet, a purchase award. 
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Newburyport, Massachusetts, manages to use a variety of 
materials in a pleasing way while avoiding baroque 
effects. He submitted eight pieces to the show and also 
won two awards, a $100 prize “for excellence in the use 
of non-precious metal,” and a purchase award—the 
former for a bracelet in silver, wood, copper and ivory, 
the latter for a pin in silver, wood, enamel and stone. 
Pardon’s eight pieces are remarkably varied and show 
him to be a vigorously original and daring designer. 

The third $100 award, “for excellence in a related ob- 
ject,” went to Hans Christensen’s jewel box of silver 
fitted with rosewood. Christensen, who now lives in 
Rochester, New York, was trained in Denmark. The sim- 
plicity of the box he produced required flawless execu- 
tion. Fitted into the enclosing silver shell is a carved rose- 
wood form which holds rings and bracelets, and which in 
itself has sculptural interest. 

The Hickok Company, manufacturers of men’s acces- 
sories, offered a special award of $500 “for excellence of 
design in a man’s piece of jewelry, suitable for machine 
production.” This award was divided equally between two 
entries, both of which adequately met the requirements. 
They were a pair of cuff links in silver and enamel, sub- 
mitted by Lester Fader of Detroit, Michigan; and cuff 
links and a matching belt buckle in sterling by Raymond 
Hein of Newport Beach, California. Work submitted in 
competition for the Hickok Award had to be so desig- 


John Paul Miller’s gold and enamel 

pendants, the hermit crab and the flounder 

and fossil, both prize winners (left). 

Below, Charles Bartley Jeffery’s silver 

and enamel brooch, winner of a purchase award. 
Bottom, left to right, four pairs of 

cuff links by Christian F. Schmidt, Lester 

Fader, Phillip Fike and Dane E. Purdo. 


Fader’s and Purdo’s won prizes. 


nated, and it was surprising to the jury that there was 
only a modest interest in it on the part of craftsmen, in 
spite of its considerable monetary value. 

In addition to the cash prizes, there were seven pur- 
chase awards totaling $700. These went to Miller and 
Pardon, as already mentioned, and to Charles Bartley 
Jeffery of East Cleveland, Ohio, for an excellent enamel 
and silver brooch; to Robert N. Pierron of Chicago, 
Illinois, for a sterling pin of great charm; to E. Dane 
Purdo of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, for a pair of skill- 
fully designed cuff links; and to Robert A. Von Neu- 
mann of Cedar Falls, lowa, for a pendant in silver and 
gold, an excellent example of his richly styled and well- 
executed work. 

Though not award winners, Margaret de Patta of Napa, 
California, and Bob Winston of Berkeley, California, 
merit special mention. The de Patta entries were all lucid 
in design and extremely well finished, while Winston’s 
pieces demonstrated an originality of conception and a 
boldness of execution that are characteristic of his work. 

Thomas Tibbs, director of the Huntington Galleries, 
deserves great credit for organizing this first show of 
American Jewelry and Related Objects, as does the 
Hickok Company for its generosity as sponsor. This show 
is certain to exert an influence in the world of jewelry, 
if not through the objects which are displayed, then 
through the stimulation such a competition provides. 
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Alexander Calder 


Photo courtesy of Willard Gallery 


Four 


artists as jewelers 


neither the traditionalism of the commercial jeweler 
nor the experimentalism of the craftsman-jeweler. The 
artist takes the unorthodox position that a piece of jew- 
elry is any object attached to the body for the purpose of 
adornment. Being a maker of objects—-sculptures or paint- 
ings—he makes jewelry in the familiar manner of his in- 


f | lHeE jewelry of artists is to be understood in terms of 


dependent art. 

The attraction of jewelry created by the artist is that 
of his independent art and does not generally depend on 
precious materials or intricate techniques. For an artist, 
precious stones and metals are their own justification, and 
so his jewelry is made in the usual materials and tech- 
niques of his craft and reflects either a bold approach or 
a most exacting technique, as the case may be. 

Alexander Calder, whose mobiles are among the live- 
lier inventions of our time, makes jewelry by cutting. 
beating and joining silver in a fresh, forthright style. José 
de Rivera fashions stainless steel brooches—really studies 
for large reliefs—whose mirror-bright surfaces reflect the 
slither of light. Ibram Lassaw is a sculptor of open space; 
like his sculpture, his jewelry is made by an accretion of 
molten bronze which gives organic life to his geometric 
forms. Richard Pousette-Dart, a painter, makes pendants 
of flat, gleaming slabs of brass which give a sensuous 
dimension to symbolic designs; here is a modern wedding 
of form and material. 

The jewelry of artists is, like other jewelry, limited. 
Like all articles of personal adornment, it is a function of 
the personality of the wearer and of the occasion on which 
it is worn. Whatever the occasion, this jewelry calls for a 
personality in the wearer that will not be submerged in 
that of the artist-—O.G. 
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Jewelry from Borgenicht Gallery 


Jose de Rivera 
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Richard Pousette-Dart 


Jewelry from Parsons Gallery 
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Ibram Lassaw 


Jewelry from Kootz Gallery 
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The century of revivals 


The jewelry of the 1800's is presented in a museum survey 


Gold earrings by Mellilo 

(above) and Castellani (right), 
nineteenth-century Italian 

copies of Graeco-Roman and third- 
century Greek pieces. 

Below, Swiss pendant in painted 
enamel, pearls and spinel. 


§ e~ vast panorama offered by the decorative aris of 
the nineteenth century overwhelms and bewilders by 
its enormous quantity as well as its variety. To enjoy. 
understand or even to see the pattern in this mosaic of 
eclecticism it is necessary to examine the parts separately. 
No one style dominates in this century, or scarcely in the 
smaller periods of it. Where in earlier eras it is possible 
to trace the growth of one style out of that which pre- 
ceded it, the quick succession of styles of the nineteenth 
century lacks this organic quality. Beginning with the 
Roman classicism of the First Empire, every succeeding 
period until the end of the century is dominated by a 
revival of some earlier style. 

In such a superficial attitude toward art, it is the so- 
called minor arts that are most sensitive to the frequent 
changes. For now it is fashion which is more important 
than style. Almost any period can be accepted if it is 
fashionable. And of the minor arts, what could be more 
sympathetic to the changes of fashion than jewelry? 

A survey exhibition of the period, “Nineteenth-Century 
Jewelry,” is now on view at the Cooper Union Museum 
in New York City, where it will remain until June nine- 
teenth. In this display are more than 300 jewels from the 
museum's collection as well as from public and private 
owners. Jewels of the period which no longer exist are 
represented by designs and drawings which often show 
the origin of an idea not revealed in the finished piece. 

Jewelry is fine or poor depending upon its design and 
quality of execution. A piece may be in the Greek, 
Etruscan, Gothic or Renaissance style, but this is usually 
of less interest than its ability to give pleasure. Colored 
stones, enamel and gold may be cunningly blended, yet 
the effect produced must enhance the wearer or the piece 
is wasted. 

The nineteenth century cannot be accused of lack of 
ambition. Many of its pieces appear too gaudy for twen- 
tieth-century eyes. But admiration is compelled by the 
variety of a period that did not hesitate to work in all 
known previous historical epochs, in manners as different 
as those of sentimentally “gothick” jewelry and the 
archeologically precise reproductions by the Castellani of 
the minute granular work of Etruscan jewelry. The jew- 
elry of the century was made in materials as dissimilar in 
cost as cast iron and platinum, and even in such short- 
lived novelties as aluminum. 

Only at the very end of the century did one style ap- 
pear that was not eclectic. This was Art Nouveau, and it 
is among the most bizarre of all styles of all periods. It 
is as though the century, surfeited with the styles of all 
previous eras, finally put forth its own pent-up creation. 
And the jewels of this period, with their flowing lines and 
glowing enamels, suitably climax this richest of centuries. 
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A sampling of the jeweler’s variety: 
(top to bottom) Giuliano’s pendant, in 
rock crystal, gold, pearls, enamel, 
diamonds; Pistrucci’s pendant, 

carved jasper in a gold and white 
enamel mounting; Brazilian earrings, 
hummingbird heads set in gold, 

with sapphire eyes; Settepassi s 

gold tiara of acorns and oak leaves; 
cast iron brooch, probably German. 
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Made in India 


% Exotic jewelry and textiles in a colorful exhibition 


BY DOROTHY NORMAN 


From public and private collections in India, England 
6 ¢ ¢ and the United States, the Museum of Modern Art has 
+ gathered together several hundred examples of ancient 
ed and modern Indian handcraft for an exhibition titled 
“Textiles and Ornamental Arts of India.” The show, 
which opened during April, will be on view at the mu- 
seum until June 12. From material assembled by Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr., the exhibition was selected by Monroe 
Wheeler, of the museum's staff, and Alexander Girard. 
noted American designer and architect who also designed 
the installation. Plans are now being made to circulate 
material from the exhibition to museums and galleries 
throughout the United States. 
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sa result of his recent trip to India to assemble the 
Museum of Modern Art's current exhibition of In- 
dian textiles and jewelry, Edgar Kaufmann concluded 
that Indians are “somehow more interested in being beau- 
tifully dressed than beautifully housed, whereas in the 
West precisely the reverse is more often the case.” He 
found the only strictly Indian furniture in daily use to be 
the bedstead and, in certain parts of the country, the 
swing. On the other hand, whether in villages or in the 
most sophisticated urban centers, the clothes—-partic- 
ularly those of women—and the jewelry were both “so 
distinctively Indian and so breathtakingly lovely,” there 
Fish-shaped box, Hyderabad (top); silver necklet, was no choice but to make them the core of the museum’s 
Bombay Province (bottom) ; multicolored medallion from projected show of Indian design. 
seventeenth-century wool orhni. Lahore (above). 
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Certainly no voyager to India can fail to be impressed 
by Indian embroideries; woven materials—printed, plain, 
fancy. old or new; the astonishing handling of color; 
the complexity of the way in which fabrics are dyed, 
woven, combined; the extraordinary variety of ornament. 
So impressive, too, are the beautifully fashioned toys. 
utensils, cups, trays and various other artifacts in which 
India abounds, it was decided that at least a few such ob- 
jects must be added to the museum's exhibition by way of 
background, and to lend variety. 

In examining Indian art, a few factors should be borne 
in mind. To begin with, there is here no dichotomy be- 
tween the religious and the secular. As in many other 
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necklace made 
) 


of large chunks of amber and onyx (left below). 


, the largest four and a 


worn by girls (left) ; 


A front piece of metal disks 


half inches wide, 


old-printed silk, seventeenth century, Sangmanir (right) ; 


knuckle-pad cover from shield, embroidered in colored silks on 
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00, from Jaipur (below). 


cotton ground, about 1 
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Tie-dye silk sari (above) 

in black with red, cerise, white and 
yellow dots; contemporary 
chadar (right) embroidered with 
yellou floss silk and 

ornamented with disks of mirror 
glass, nineteenth century. 


Bodice (left) in pale safflower-yellow 
Bokhara silk, embroidered with red and green 
gloss silks, nineteenth century. 
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cultures, no differentiation is made between the fine and 
the applied arts. 

Indian art is essentially traditional. At the height of its 
development, definite canons were evolved prescribing 
how temples were to be built, sacred objects to be made, 
rituals to be performed, the gods to be represented, imple- 
ments and materials to be utilized, pigments to be mixed. 
Even the conduct of the artist was supposed to conform 
to accepted standards. Nor was it enough that he be pro- 
ficient in a single medium. Moreover, craftsman, patron 
and public were “magically one,” the craftsman himself 
being but a link in the unbroken chain of the tradition, 
traditional methods being handed down from father to 
son or apprentice. 

The human body has played a dominant role in Indian 
painting and sculpture—not in a realistic or personal 
sense, as in the West, but as conforming to “ideal” con- 
cepts—and this regard for the human body is reflected in 
the beauty of both Indian clothing and ornament. 

Of the three major traditions of clothing in the world, 
that which is typically Indian is, perhaps, the least 
familiar to us. The cut. fitted, sewn garment is worn in 
the West. The Japanese kimono, which exemplifies a sec- 
ond tradition, is not only familiar in America, but has 
even been incorporated into our own dress. 

In India, however. cloth is neither cut nor sewn, but is 
used as it comes from the loom. It is simply wrapped or 
gathered about the body in one fashion or another. As Dr. 
Stella Kramrisch. authority on Indian art, has written, to 
Indians “the world is known as a woven fabric wherein 
everything has its place and every man is linked up with 
the beginning.” Since wholeness and restitution of whole- 
ness are the two main cloth symbols of India—thread but 
adding “further meaning to the fabric when it is joined,” 
connecting and strengthening what has been “apart”—the 
Buddhist monk, not at all paradoxically, originally used 
discarded rags with which to make his patched robe. 

Bodices and other garments not of traditional origin 
are, of course, exceptions to this rule, as are tailored 
clothes—perhaps first introduced into India at the time 
of the Scythian and Parthian invasions—and clothes 
made under the influence of the Muslim and Western tra- 
ditions. Of the traditional Indian garments, the most 
widely worn are the dhoti, a waist cloth, draped around 
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the legs. worn by men; the orhni, a large shawl, tucked 
in at the waist, worn by women; the chadar, a shaw! worn 
by men: and, best known of all, the sari. Perhaps the most 
graceful of all garments worn by women anywhere, the 
sari is made in one piece; it is first wrapped around the 
waist, then thrown over the upper part of the body and 
shoulder, being long enough to cover even the head. 

As one travels through India, one finds inevitable de- 
light in the vivid colors of the south; the bright. but 
quite different. rich colors and elaborate textures of the 
northwest; the warmer tones and rougher textures of the 
north. One is enchanted by the way in which glass and 
tale are stitched to fabrics, by the most delicate of mus- 
lins, by painted cloths and brocaded velvets, by the rich 
surfaces and elaborate weaving of Banaras and by the 
extraordinary perfection of printing and design in one 
area after another. The peasant dress of Rajputana is 
especially beautiful, as are the pure natural woolens of 
Kashmir, particularly those fashioned in the twill-tapestry 
technique. Outstanding, too, are the garments of shep- 
herds and cowherds—as, in fact, are all of the clothes 
made by the people of Indian villages for their own use 
rather than for the market. One could single out virtually 
every section and province for some particularly distinc- 
tive craft, whether Kathiawar or Cutch, Orissa or Assam, 
Madras or Ahmadebad, Mysore or Murshidabad. 

Magnificent embroideries, brocades, hand-painted and 
printed textiles are among India’s best known traditional 
fabries. Its bandhana or tie-dye work is similarly notable, 
tie-dye being a technique in which areas of a piece of 
cloth are tied firmly with waxed threads before the 
cloth is immersed in dye. the protected parts remaining 
uncolored when the threads are untied. Still another ex- 
quisite technique is that of ikat weaving, in which threads 
of fixed lengths are individually colored by the tie-dye 
process so that the pattern appears on the loom—and on 
both sides—only as the cloth is being woven. 

The jewelry of India, like its fabrics, is extremely rich 
and diversified. Ornament of all kinds is so widely used 
in India that it is difficult to say where jewelry in the 
usually accepted modern Western sense begins and ends. 
Everything from fresh flowers to silver, gold and precious 
stones is utilized throughout the country as part of the 
“living art” of the people. Symbolical forms are employed 


Three modern textiles (left to 
right): early twentieth-century Assam 
embroidery ; ikat weave bedspread 
from Orissa; black and white cotton 
print from New Delhi. 
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in profusion: flower forms, with the lotus perhaps pre- 
dominating; birds and beasts; fruit and plant forms; ser- 
pents and geometrical shapes. 

Jewelry is made in hollow and flat pieces. in cubes and 
solids. There are nail-head, lotus and cone-shaped ear- 
rings. There is, at one extreme, primitive beaten jewelry; 
at the other, the most delicately beaten gold, thin as 
tissue paper. Rubies, diamonds, pearls, lapis lazuli, coral, 
emeralds and topaz have been used since ancient times. 
There is jewelry severe and ornate. There are rings, fine 
and crude; golden bells, hair combs, pins, chains, bands. 
crowns, tiaras and crests; ornaments for the head and 
nose, for the neck, chest, arms and hands, for the waist. 
hips, legs and toes. There is almost no part of the body 
for which, at one time or another, at one place or another. 
specific ornaments are not fashioned, each imparting its 
special magical protection. 

The techniques of Indian jewelers are as varied as their 
materials. In the north one finds the famed enameled gold 
with its brilliant colors. Gold and silver are often in- 
erusted with gems. Much in use, also, is chopped gold, as 
well as filigree, or wire and pip work. Gold is joined to- 
gether in elaborate designs and is twisted into girdles. 
bracelets, anklets, necklaces, collars. Golden beads are 
covered with figures of deities. Flexible gold anklets are 
cast in a single mold by the cire-perdue process. 

Western women are not likely to adopt the sari as a 
result of the current exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art, nor is it to be expected that American fam- 
ilies will provide their daughters with gold or silver 
jewelry as a species of bank deposit or dowry, as the In- 
dians do. Yet many of the textiles and some of the simpler 
jewelry of India many well be adopted and may stimulate 
the imagination of Western craftsmen. 


Fortunately the museum has organized its show with a 
refreshing lack of both pedantry and inhibition. No at- 
tempt has been made to present a complete catalogue 
either of what Indians have worn from the beginning of 
time or even of what they are wearing today. Neither the 
rare or special is being shown, on the one hand, nor, on 
the other, that which is merely easily available or repro- 
ducible in India at the moment. The museum is quite 
frankly showing what it considers to be particularly 
beautiful examples of textiles and jewelry from both past 
and present, hoping thereby to suggest the spirit of the 
best of Indian taste as expressed in artifacts made 
primarily for use in India by Indians. It has, on the 
whole, avoided choosing objects made for export or those 
which reflect excessive foreign influence. For, obviously, 
although no art in the world is completely autonomous— 
Indian art, like virtually every other, having been subject 
to one influence or another at one time or another—it is 
inevitable that in India, as elsewhere, the most creditable 
art is that in which outside influences have been most 
thoroughly absorbed. 

Spurred by the initial efforts of Rabindranath Tagore 
and Mahatma Gandhi, Indians began to regain faith in 
their own traditions and values during the independence 
movement of this century. This faith had long been un- 
dermined by both foreign rule and the influence of the 
industrial revolution. But now, in India, as a result of 
both government and private efforts, cottage industries 
are being revitalized. and a marked artistic renaissance 
has been occurring throughout the country. The general 
level of skill in India, not only in the creating of textiles 
and jewelry but in other crafts as well, remains extremely 
high. It is evident in this age. as in any other, that if good 
things are wanted. they will be made. 


Head ornament oj silver-gilt, diamonds, rubies and pearls, 


Vadras (above) ; talisman necklace with green glass pendant, Jaipur 
(below) ; anklet of silver-plated brass (right). 
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Three necklaces (lejt, top to bottom) : lower 

patterns in brass from Malabar, nineteen inches long; 
pod-like pendants of gilt-brass with silver- 

gilt coins, Singhalese, fijteen inches long; gold 

plaques, chased and ornamented with fine 

granulated work, from Bombay, twenty-two inches long. 
Right, top to bottom: massive white metal anklet 
from Bombay; white metal anklet, cast by the lost wax 
process, from Bengal; gold bracelet with 

openwork and applied gold wire from Bombay. 


Rice porcelain bowls and 
cups and saucers designed by Friedl 
Kjellberg and made in Finland. 
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Fantasy in porcelain 


ECORATED with a lace-like pattern of translucencies, 
D its white walls as fragile as eggshells, the striking 
di li / . ceramic ware on these pages is the work of Fried] Kjell- 
elicale lec mique berg. through whose efforts the old Oriental technique of 

rice porcelain has been revived in present-day Finland. 
Rice porcelain is believed to have originated in China 
during the fifteenth century and reached its finest ex- 
pression during the Ch’ien-lung period (1736-1795). To- 
day it is made, still largely by hand, in the Arabia China 
Factory, a department of which, supervised by Miss Kjell- 
berg. is devoted exclusively to producing her elegant cups 
Rice porcelain courtesy of Bonniers and saucers, bowls and vases. The principle of the tech- 
nique is quite simple: small holes of a desired shape are 
made in the moist porcelain and filled with glazing ma- 
terial; when the porcelain is fired, these filled spots re- 
main thinner and more translucent than the rest of the 
surface. In practice. however, the technique is not so 
simple, for the melting of the glaze is difficult to control, 

and so the percentage of waste in production is high. 

Now a resident of Helsinki, Fried] Kjellberg was born 
in Austria in 1905 and was trained at the Arts and Crafts 
School in Graz. Since 1924, when she became associated 
with the Arabia China Factory, she has participated in 
ceramic exhibitions in most of the major cities of Europe. 
Recently her work has also been shown in Great Britain, Tit 
Canada and the United States. 

While, in her rice porcelain, Fried] Kjellberg strives for 
an effect of tissue-thinness, she has also modeled sturdier 
pieces. Among the handsomest of these are her white 
stoneware bowls and vases of clustered horn-shapes which 
are glazed in the ancient Chinese manner with sang de 
boeuf oxide or celadon. “ 


Friedl Kyellberg revives a 
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Masterworks of the past: 


chosen from the collections of fie Cooper Union Museum, just east of Washington Square in 


the Cooper Union Museum 


New York, has one of the most extensive collections of decora- 
tive arts in the country. Formally inaugurated in 1897, at a time 
when American design was suffering from an unoriented eclecticism, 
it was established as a counterpart of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs 
in Paris. About a third of the museum’s collection of 70.000 objects 
consists of drawings and prints; the next most numerous category 
comprises textiles, needlework and related material ; the remainder of 
the collection is composed of metal work and woodwork, furniture, 
ceramics and glass, wallpaper and various smal] accessories. Euro- 
pean, American and Oriental material, from 1500 B.C. to the 
present, is included. Along with its collection, the museum’s library 
and vast clipping file make it an invaluable source of documenta- 
tion and inspiration for students, designers and decorators. CRAFT 
Horizons continues its presentation of museum masterpieces with a 
selection of objects from the Cooper Union Museum, chosen for 
their excellence of design and workmanship and discussed by the 
keepers of the collections. 
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1. Lace-bordered linen apron with ties of fine cord end- 
ing in elaborate drops of the same lace, Italian (Vene- 
tian), second half of the sixteenth century. Length: 4314 
inches. Selected by Alice B. Beer, keeper of textiles. “The 
lace which trims this apron (see detail) is an exception- 
ally fine example of punto in aria, ‘stitch in air, the first 
needlepoint lace which, developed jrom cutwork, was con- 
structed independently of the linen ground. Outlining the 
design, a single thread, couched on a parchment pattern, 
provided the skeleton from which the lace-maker, working 
for the most part in buttonhole stitch, constructed the 
elaborate web of lace. Freed from the geometric patterns 
of the cutwork, which dependence on the linen necessi- 
tated, punto-in evolved into more graceful designs ef 
flowers and vines, occasionally enlivened by birds, ani- 
mals, even human figures. Paintings of the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century exhibit its use in collars, wired 
ruffs, cuffs and as borders for linens.” 


2. Design for a centerpiece, German, about 1485. Height: 
1614 inches. Selected by E. Maurice Bloch, keeper of 
drawings and prints. “This drawing, in brown wash, pen 
and ink on paper, is a splendid example of late Gothic 
goldsmith design and it has special interest as a very early 
and rare specimen of its class. The fluted, pier-like shaft, 


the bulbous forms and the naturalistic scrollwork orna- 
ment are characteristic of the period in Germany. The 
coats of arms on the shields beside the terminal figure of 
a warrior have been identified as those of two Augsburg 
houses, Herwath and Pfister, and may refer to the alliance 
of Matthaus Pfister and Barbara Herwath. Decorations of 
this kind were often created on the occasion of betrothals.” 


3. Book paper, German, about 1650. Height: 16 inches. 
Selected by E. Maurice Bloch. “Printed from a woodblock 
in black with color spotting, this book paper is a precursor 
to the elaborate examples, printed in gold and colors, 
which gained such popularity during the eighteenth cen- 
tury that they were exported throughout Europe. Earlier 
papers such as this one are remarkable in their direct, 
almost crude, technical approach to the problem, yet they 
frequently achieved an unusually concentrated effect of 
richness. Decorated papers were used for the binding of 
books, linings for boxes and cupboards, even for wall 
decoration; they were the poor man’s substitute for the 
highly valued examples of the bookbinder’s leathercraft 
and the luxurious textile wall hangings in use at the time.” 


4. Wrought iron bracket and lantern, South German, 
mid-eighteenth century. Height of lantern: 68 inches. 
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Selected by Hedy Backlin, keeper of decorative arts. “The 
rococo grace that is most familiar to us in boiserie and 
stucco decoration was also realized by the blacksmith of 
the time in elaborately developed scrollwork of flat or 
square iron bars, During the rococo period palatial and 
urban architecture greatly increased the use of grilles; 
monumental entrance gates as well as enclosures of whole 
squares gave many opportunities to artist-craftsmen, and 
a newly awakened interest in outdoor lighting prompted 
them also to find new forms or adapt old ones to lanterns 
and their supports. This monumental bracket and lantern, 
probably jrom the entrance gate of a South German palace, 
shows superior workmanship in the diverse elements of its 
rich ornament. The C-scrolls of square bars with flat 
rocaille forms riveted to them, the more plastic leaves and 
flowers, the gracejul stalks of round bars, all blend in a 
harmony of conventionalized and naturalistic elements, 
superbly executed in the heawy material.” 


5. Garment decoration, Egyptian, fourth to fifth century, 
A.D. Height: 6 inches. Selected by Jean Mailey, assistant 
keeper of textiles. “This small panel of wool tapestry on 
linen u arps is part of the decoration ofa linen tunic from 
late Roman times in Egypt. The strong central portrait head 
on a deep red ground shows a masterful use of tapestry 


weaving directed to the ends of formal representation. 
Subtle yet effectively simplified shadings in pink, cream, 
tan and brown not only indicate the modeling of the face 
and the flesh-tones but reveal convincingly the forceful. 
sensitive, anxious personality of the sitter. The broad 
border, with cabochon jewels in rich reds, blues, greens 
and white on the deep golden-yellow ground, is presented 
in an effective decorative stylization employing in bolder 
manner the same refinements of the tapestry technique seen 
in the central head. This panel is the essence of the highly 
sophisticated and eclectic civilization of the late Roman 
world, where taste, insight and technical mastery were 
expended on a garment decoration which imitates a 
painting in a jeweled frame yet is a significant art object 
in its own right.” 


6. Satin brocade, Italian or Spanish, fourteenth century. 
Height of repeat: 714 inches. Selected by Jean Mailey. 
“The fanciful silks of the Middle Ages, produced so often 
Jor ecclesiastical use, were enriched by many influences 
from outside the Christian Church. In this deep blue satin, 
the design of leopards in a star-framed wreath is executed 
in heavy golden pattern wefts suggesting tooled, cut-out 
metal. The pattern wefts are of so-called Cypriote gold, 
that is, gold leaf applied to membrane and wound on a 
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linen thread, a technique presumably originating on the 
Island of Cyprus. We see here a star-and-cross groundplan 
adopted by the Mohammedans from the Roman mosaic 
floors, an Oriental lattice in the framing diamond shapes 
and an ancient Near Eastern heraldic device in the sym- 
metrical pose of the spotted leopards, which themselves 
are probably from Persia, This combination, in medieval 
silks, of designs and techniques from many sources is 
really a synthesis, effected with such success that these 
textiles are among the most beautiful in the world.” 


7. Embroidered cape. Indian (probably from Bengal). 
seventeenth century. Height of detail: about 6 inches. 
Selected by Jean Mailey. “The East India trade brought to 
Europe many products besides the spices which started it. 
By the seventeenth century, the painted cottons and em- 
broideries of India, a great textile center since classical 
antiquity, were produced in large quantities for the eager 
Western markets. Here is an example of one such em- 
broidery, showing the unbounded technical proficiency 
and prodigality of human effort, the delightjul designs 
and exoticism so attractive to Western eves, of these East- 
ern export products. The cape is made of fine un-dyed 
cotton cloth. The graceful designs of humans, birds and 
animals in expressive poses and in lively combinations 


with flowing plant forms are embroidered in a soft golden 
wild silk. As the detail shows, the ground is closely covered 
with continuous delicate leaf arabesques in outline stitch.” 


8. Wallpaper, French. 1765. Height of repeat: 21 inches. 
Selected by Horace L. Hotchkiss, Jr.. assistant in charge of 
wallpaper. “The inventiveness of eighteenth-century crajts- 
men enriched the decorative arts of the times no less than 
did the parallel developments of commercial and mechani- 
cal invention, By the middle of the century the new mode 
of paper hangings was well launched. Papers were printed 
in tempera colors from relief woodblocks; designs were 
supplied by painters and ornamentalists. The example here 
shown derives from Jean Pillement’s delightfully fantastic 
‘Indian’ and Chinoiserie style. Its strong blue-greens pre- 
dominate on an uncolored ground, and the design gains 
life through the generous use of notes of orange as a 
secondary color.” 


9. Faience cooling pail, French, made at Moustier in the 
first third of the eighteenth century. Height: 814 inches. 
Selected by Hedy Backlin. “This cooling pail, with its 
straight ‘potter's form’ and the sturdy strap handles grow- 
ing out of its rim, is a good example of the jaience manu- 
factured early in the eighteenth century at Moustier in 
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southern France, lts restrained decorative style was in- 
spired by Jean Bérain, the great ornamentalist of the 
period. Characteristic of this style are the precise schemes 
composed of lambrequins, festoons, architectural elements 
and fantastic animals—the so-called grotesques deriving 
Jrom the wall paintings of ancient Rome and discovered 
during the Renaissance. The glaze of the piece is bluish 
white; the cobalt oxide underglaze painting in different 
shades oj blue is applied with marvelously sure brush- 
strokes. The simple and functional form is greatly en- 
hanced by this ornamentation, applied with a feeling for 
spacing and with a quality of brush-stroke which was 
praised by such a connoisseur as Madame de Sévigné.” 


10. Mahogany armchair, English, about 1765. Height: 
341, inches. Selected by Hedy Backlin. “Amid the profuse 
and exuberant jurniture flora of the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, this chair represents an exception in its simplicity 
and functionalism, It derives clearly jrom chairs in the 
‘Chinese manner’ which came into fashion at this time 
and which Thomas Chippendale considered ‘very proper 
jor a lady's Dressing Room, especially ij hung with India 
Paper. In contrast to the stiff and mannered squareness 
of most ‘Chinese’ chairs, the faint curves and consistently 
round bars of this armchair are pleasing both to the eye 


and to the body. The clustered legs curve outwards slightly 
and are joined with stretchers, a functional feature aban- 
doned in the cabriole legs of the period. The seat is dished, 
and its curve is repeated by the slight backward lean and 
interlocking railing of the square back. Exceptionally in- 
teresting and very modern are the perfectly simple arms, 
shaped to a functionally flat support for the elbow.” 


ll. Rank badge, Chinese, Ming Dynasty ‘fifteenth cen- 
tury). Height of detail: about 4 inches. Selected by Jean 
Mailey. “This beautifully disposed pair of white cranes 
Aying against brilliant clouds in a golden sky indicates, in 
terms prescribed in the Dynastic Statutes, that the wearer 
of the badge is of the first civilian rank. The badge itself 
represents a superb wedding of design, function and tech- 
nique. Strikingly presented as exquisite silhouettes jormed 
by the juxtaposition of flat color areas, the traditional 
heraldic conventions are woven in a fine straight/orward 
silk and metal tapestry, a weave which has been popular 
in the Far East for centuries.” 


12. Vase in Favrile glass, American, made by Louis Com- 
fort Tiffany (1848-1933). Height: 81 inches. Selected by 
Hedy Backlin. “Because it takes the form oj either a clear, 
transparent substance or a colored, opaque paste, glass 
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has always offered the crajtsman a dual challenge. He can 
either exploit its fragile, transcendent qualities, so that it 
resembles clear rock crystal as closely as possible, or he 
can paint or encrust it, taking advantage of its adapta- 
bility to the most diversified ornamentation, In this Favrile 
glass vase of classic outline, made around the turn of the 
century, Louis Comfort Tiffany united these two trends in 
glassmaking. The transparencies and opacities form a dis- 
tinctly organic but quite abstract pattern, to which has 
been added a nostalgic element, lustered strokes that sug- 
gest the iridescent surface of decayed ancient glass. Deli- 
cate shades of greyish yellow and amber, restrained jorm, 
and ornament which is vaguely reminiscent of floral, micro- 
cellular or peacock feather motijs make this vase a dis- 
tinguished example of the Art Nouveau that swept away the 
overstuffed, imitative décor of the nineteenth century.” 


13. Fire-gilt bronze frame, France, about 1745. Height: 
814 inches. Selected by Hedy Backlin. “The style of Louis 
XV, with its love of brilliant detail, allowed a great place 
to furniture mounts, clock cases and other ornamental 
pieces of fire-gilt bronze. These so-called ormolu mounts 
and similar parts of rococo furnishing delight the eye with 
the seemingly effortless play of their decorative elements 
and the assured precision of their execution, The ormolu 


technique is an elaborate one. The cast bronze is covered 
with an amalgam of mercury and gold, then heated until the 
mercury disappears and the gold emerges as a brilliant 
and extremely resistant surface layer, protecting the bronze 
from corrosion. A delightful example of the technique, this 
little bronze frame, which probably held a mirror, is a 
piece of fine craftsmanship and embodies perfectly the 
decorative features of rococo—its scrolls, rocailles and 
clusters of fruit and flowers in asymmetric composition.” 


14. Merchant's embroidery sample, French, about 1770. 
Height of detail : about 21, inches. Selected by Jean Mailey. 
“4 seemingly endless abundance of highly skilled hand- 
work, prodigal in jancy and exquisite in detail, charac- 
terizes eighteenth-century costume. This is one of a large 
and varied group of merchants’ samples of hand-embroi- 
dered borders jor use on jackets, waistcoats and trousers 
of gentlemen oj station, The taste and inventiveness em- 
bodied in this one small piece are such that, to an age 
where jar less is expended on such detail, it seems unique 
rather than characteristic. On its moss-green velvet ground. 
a combination of real and surreal flowers and leaves is 
worked with an airy and decorative touch in fine silks. 
silver and gold threads, pearls, bits of faceted paste. 
sequins, ribbons and pieces of decorated foil.” 
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“Bird Panel,” 1946, Max Spivak’s mosaic 
aviary in the home of Edward Stone, 

architect (right) ; “Burlesque Queen” of 1943, 
small, colorful mosaic panel with beads, 
washers and nails (below). 
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BY OTIS GAGE 


Mosaics for the millions 


Max Spivak brings the art of Byzantium to Broadway 


HE mosaics of Max Spivak spring full grown from the 

brow of American art. Coming from neither a tradi- 
tion of mosaic art nor of mosaic craft, they are yet an- 
other manifestation of that American phenomenon—the 
unheralded, unforeseeable poem or painting or invention 
that is native to the core, and that leaves its mark on 
traditional culture. 

Born in Poland in 1906, Spivak came to the United 
States at the age of four and began painting when he was 
eighteen; he has been exhibiting for the last twenty-two 
years, and shows at Borgenicht Gallery in New York. 
Spivak was doing mural paintings for the WPA in 1938 
when he was asked to make a design that could be ren- 
dered by some unemployed mosaicists. He designed a 
three-and-a-half by five-foot panel of strange fish, which, 
when completed, was installed in Civil Service Hall, 
Washington, D.C. Typically native were the elements that 
assisted at the creation of this mosaic — accident, expedi- 
ency, social planning and a sense of humor. But Spivak’s 
interest in mosaic had been aroused, and in the ten years 
that passed till he got his first architectural commission 
he pursued a study of mosaic on a small scale in his 
studio, and continued his easel painting which he had 
never left. 

It is in the light of these facts that the success of his 
architectural mosaics and the nature of his contribution 
to mosaic art are to be understood. For Spivak is, whether 
in mosaic or in paint. an artist. And that means for him 
not only expresssion, but construction, study, craftsman- 
ship and a sense of social fitness or usefulness. In this 
last sphere, his most powerful means is a warmth, a sense 
of humor, which makes even his most “pure” abstrac- 
tions both attractive and compelling. 

The special problem of the large-scale mosaic is the 
complex architectural problem — the physical situation, 
the cost, the scale, the significance. the harmony with 
other elements — but it must be solved finally in terms of 
form and color, and it is because of Spivak’s years of 
painting and because of his sensitivity to the relations of 
form and color that he has been able to create his rich, 
spirited, public mosaics of the last seven years. 

Spivak has no esthetic formula, nor has he refined 
himself out of contact with everyday life. Although he 
works often in abstraction, it is not what he calls “clin- 
ical” abstraction — of interest primarily to students of 


the arts — but rather the free association of forms by a 
poet in color who chooses to speak to Everyman. 

The fundamental unit of the mosaic is the tessera, the 
small rectangular piece of colored glass, enamel or stone 
which is set in cement. Enamel tesserae are rectangular 
shapes made by chipping a flat slab of mosaic enamel 
about a half-inch thick; the bright inner enamel of the 
slab becomes the frontal surface of the tesserae. all 
slightly irregular and different from each other. These 
squarish, shiny, delicately faceted pieces of enamel pre- 
dict the ultimate character of the mosaic, and the staccato 
quality of its design. The best of these tesserae come 
from Italy in about 200 colors, but Spivak is content to 
work, when necessary, with a gamut of twelve colors 
made in the U.S. As necessity or playfulness has dictated. 
he has used pieces of tile, washers, rivets, tacks and beads, 
especially during his years of experimentation. 

For small portable mosaics the cement is poured into 
a containing frame and the tesserae impressed by hand 
according to a usually predetermined design. Although 
the large early Byzantine and Italian mosaics were made 
in this manner, called al fresco, it is no longer prac- 
ticable because of its slowness and the consequent great 
expense. Nowadays, for architectural purposes, the mosaic 
is prepared in the studio: first the design is drawn in re- 
verse on a large sheet of paper; with a special water- 
soluble glue, the tesserae are glued to the paper, which is 
then cut up into manageable sections; these sections, with 
the paper on the outside, are laid against the fresh cement 
of the wall and fitted to each other, then are pounded 
gently so that the tesserae sink inte the cement; the mois- 
ture from the cement loosens the glue, and the paper is 
wetted from the outside and peeled off the wall. In being 
attached to the wall. the design is reversed again so that 
it now reads like the original. Once the cement sets, 
changes are difficult to make and costly. 

Two men can cover from fifty to seventy-five square 
feet of wall a day in this manner. The execution of the 
design is much slower: a skilled craftsman can do five to 
eight square feet of mosaic a day, but if the design is 
intricate he may do only three or two, and sometimes as 
little as one square foot a day. 

The technique is a relatively simple and, essentially, a 
limited one; and while the very limitations of mosaic 
define its special charm, they have for many years pro- 
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duced much decoration of a banal and stilted order. But 
not in the case of Spivak who has brought into play all 
his knowledge of form, color and texture. Unlike tradi- 
tional mosaicists. he does not model his forms with 
gradations of color, but keeps them flat, giving them life 
through the vibrancy of his color. He varies the size and 
direction of the tesserae; areas of solid color become 
luminous from the addition of tones of a color or because 
of the inclusion of contrasting notes; the cement is tinted 
to give greater drama to the mosaic color. 

Aside from these techniques, which may be called the 
tricks of his trade, is his sense of design, which is the 
heart of his trade. Inventive, quixotic, humorous—and 
whether representational or abstract-——his designs have a 
warm appeal not only for the architect and the artist but 
for the public that is their most constant spectator. He is 
proud to have observed patrons in the lobby of the 
Calderone Theatre in Hempstead, Long Island, study his 
abstract mural for as much as fifteen minutes before go- 
ing in to see the movie. “We must recreate the impact,” 
he says. “So many pictures, photographs and reproduc- 
tions are in front of our eyes these days, that people don’t 
look any more.” 

Spivak’s understanding of the architectural situation is 
attested to by the variety of problems he has successfully 
solved. His first architectural commission, in 1948, was 
an abstract mosaic for the interior and exterior of a 
Riker’s cafeteria on the busy corner of Broadway and 
104th Street in New York. It brightens one of the ordi- 
narily dull situations in metropolitan life, and is a gay 
and stimulating addition to the New York scene. 


His biggest commission to date has been the decoration 
in the S.S. Liberty of the American Export Line, repeated 
with variations in the S.S. Constitution. For these ships 
Spivak designed a rich carpet of mosaic that lines the 
swimming pool, the background for a sun-deck café and 
eighteen round table tops, all sparkling with a fanciful 
sea life. These witty and intimate decorations have caught 
the spirit of a holiday trip on the Mediterranean, and they 
help make the Liberty and the Constitution two of the 
handsomest cruise ships afloat. 

The decoration of the imposing lobby of the Statler- 
Center Hotel in Los Angeles, 1952, was approached not as 
a mural or mosaic problem but as “color architecture,” 
the large round pillars in the lobby establishing the 
dominant color notes which are picked up in the abstract 
mural; here the forms are large, fresh and impersonal, in 
keeping with the transitory character of hotel life. Spivak 
has dene mosaics for private homes and for the lobbies 
of the Penthouse Club on West Fifty-Ninth Street and an 
apartment house at Houston Street and Sixth Avenue, 
both in New York. 

An example of Spivak’s insight into human and archi- 
tectural problems is his solution for the decoration of the 
as yet uncompleted Cerebral Palsy Unit of P. S. 48 in 
Richmond, Long Island. He decided against doing a large 
panel whose size would tax the attention and strength of 
the stricken children, and chose instead to do a series of 
six small panels set in the wall of a corridor. As the 
children take their exercise, they can go from one to the 
other, achieving a sense of progress, movement and 
changing interest. 


Spivak’s aquarium in mosaic, an S. 8. Liberty lounge, 1950-51, Henry Dreyfus, architect (left) ; 
Statler-Center Hotel lobby, Los Angeles, 1952, Holabird, Root and Burgee, architects (right). 
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Spivak’s mosaics are possible only because of a close 
co-operation with architects and craftsmen. For the archi- 
tects who must convince their clients of the value of his 
designs—-submitted in the unimpressive form of a water- 
color sketch—Spivak has the highest admiration. Once 
the design is accepted, the emphasis shifts to the technical 
problems of execution. 

Not being a member of a building trades union, Spivak 
may not execute the actual mosaic. This is left to mosaic 
craftsmen there are only eight in New York City — 
who come from the neighborhood of Venice, the glass- 
working center of Italy. Spivak works closely with them 
and respects their great skill, and they enjoy working 
with him because his knowledge and wealth of ideas have 
helped them to enlarge their craft. As the detailed work 
of arranging the tesserae goes forward, Spivak adjusts his 
design to the larger scale, establishes the color densities 
and directional lines, shifts a color note here and there, 
and generally makes clear his intentions to the craftsmen. 

His broad intentions have gradually become clear to 
all of us: to bring a sense of joy, vitality and excitement 
to public places and to humanize the stone and steel of 
modern living. If the special character of the traditional 
mosaic is its unearthly, hieratic quality, the mosaics of 
Max Spivak are distinguished by their very human, secu- 
lar character. Placed at a level at which the spectator 
may be in intimate contact with them, in schools, thea- 
ters, hotels. homes and eating places, his mosaics are 
milestones in the social use of art, at the same time that 
they add further splendors to the ancient tradition of 
mosaic and the modern tradition of art. 


Spivak mosaics in architectural 
settings: (top of page) exterior of 
Riker’s Cafeteria on Broadway in 
New York, 1948, Daniel Laitin, 
architect; mural in mosaic 

and colored cement (far lejt), 

and detail (let), for the Calderone 
Theatre in Hempstead, Long Island, 
1949, William Lescaze, architect. 
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Glass molding : experimenting on a low budget 


The widening of the range of materials to come under the 
hand of the artist is one of the gratifying developments of 
this century. Aside from the new materials, there are many 
old ones that are being explored for new interpretations. 
Whereas many of these old materials were formerly in the 
realm of the producer-craftsman, they are now being sub- 
jected to the searching eye of the more experimental artist. 

In this renaissance of materials, glass has been slow to 
come into its own. Its tardiness can be explained partly by 
the expense and bulkiness of the specialized equipment nec- 
essary for glass-blowing, the most fruitful method for creative 
use of the material. But there are less costly ways of working 
glass. It is possible, for example, to carry on a limited kind 
of glass molding in any studio that is adequately equipped 


Cutting an asymmetric shape, guided by a paper 
pattern under the glass (above) ; trailing lines of 
colored frit on a sprayed ground (below). 


by Earl McCutchen 


for fundamental ceramic activities. Simply stated, this mold- 
ing process consists in heating sheet glass sufficiently to 
cause it to slump into clay molds. The process is not so 
simply carried out. This report will describe the process and 
my findings after five years of intermittent experimentation 
with it. 

In spite of the fact that glass is normally hard, its proper- 
ties follow the physical laws of liquids. Indeed, glass is a 
liquid, a super-cooled liquid. When the common type of plate 
or window glass is heated to an ever-increasing temperature, 
it first expands at a high rate until it reaches its softening 
range, then it quickly turns fluid. On cooling, it retraces this 
path, annealing in the softening range unless cooled too rap- 
idly, when it fractures. These facts must be respected in de- 
signing the clay molds which will give the sheet glass its new 
shape. Particularly must it be remembered that in the soften- 
ing stage the glass will become an extremely viscous liquid. 
The sheet of glass stretches as it slowly slumps into the mold, 
but there is a limit to the control of the stretching and slump- 
ing. Each shape has its unique problems, yet, in general, ex- 
cessively deep or steep-sided molds invite trouble; the glass 
either cannot stretch enough to cover the surface of the mold. 
or it slumps unevenly and rolls down the steep sides. Over- 
firing also causes a destruction of shape. But the difficulties 
arising from depth and steepness can be overcome if the 
mold is designed with a flat rim at the top which holds the 
glass during the stretching period. 

A good plastic clay is needed to make the molds. It should 
contain a generous amount of grog which will reduce its 
shrinkage—thus diminishing the warping and cracking of 
very large molds—and add to the life of the mold when fired 
and refired in subsequent use; thick walls also add to the 
life of a mold. All the familiar clay working techniques can 
be used in making a mold. 

The inner surface of the mold becomes the outer surface 
of the glass shape. A slightly convex surface on the bottom of 
molds of simple geometric shapes, or a slight depression in 
three spots on the bottom of molds of asymmetric shape, 
will provide a level footing for the finished glass. Deep 
depressions for legs can also be made as long as they are not 
exaggerated to the point where the glass, as it cools, will 
bind between them and crack. 

All of the working surfaces of molds should be sprayed 
with a moderately heavy layer of kiln wash (equal portions 
of kaolin and flint for low-firing bedies; equal portions of 
kaolin, flint and aluminum hydrate for high-firing clays) to 
smooth the surface and to prevent adhesion of the glass. The 
molds should be fired to the normal bisque temperature of 
the clay before they are used. 

An excellent source of flat glass for experimentation is a 
junk yard or glass and mirror shop, where glass of all vari- 
eties of thickness, texture and color can be found in abun- 
dance. In addition to the very low cost of such scrap is the 
advantage of unusual fired properties that are unobtainable 
when new glass is employed. Old glass can be identified by 
a yellowish cast when viewed edgewise, as opposed to the 
green color of relatively new glass. With age comes a brittle- 
ness that creates problems in cutting, but after a little ex- 
perience it can be handled. 

Shapes with straight edges can be cut easily by using a 
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Molded glass bowls and trays in a variety of colors and 
patterns (above); plate and tray made by laminating wire, frits 
and semi-circles of glass between sheets of glass (right). 


steel carpenter's square as a guide for the cutter. In cutting 
curvilinear or asymmetrical pieces, it is useful to prepare a 
paper pattern to place under the glass as a guide; a special 
cutter on a compass is available for making circular cuts. 
After the cut is made. the glass should be inverted and a 
crack begun by striking over the cut with a heavy metal 
object—a cold chisel works well, Once the crack is started, 
repeated blows will cause it to complete the path of the cut. 
Any splinters, jagged edges or sharp corners can be pinched 
off with a pair of pliers; grinding of all edges on a glass- 
edging machine will promote smooth, even edges in the fired 
glass. After cutting, all pieces should be washed with soap, 
wiped dry and subsequently handled by the edges to avoid 
fingerprints which often show in fired pieces. 

The glass blanks are set on the molds and fired at ap- 
proximately the same rate as clay wares, Particularly when 
large pieces of glass are involved. the initial heating period 
should be relatively slow to avoid cracking from sudden 
expansion. The maintenance of uniform firing conditions is 
mandatory if equalized slumping into the molds is to be 
achieved. The end point is pyrometric cone 016 for shallow 
and large pieces, cone 015 for small, steep-sided shapes. A 
slow and even firing rate near the end point has been found 
to be critical in producing a maturity of desirable glass 
quality, and it is a necessity if consistent results are to be 
achieved. Cooling can be done safely at the natural cooling 
rate of the kiln. 

To an_artist who brings. invention and studious insight to 
this method of molding glass. it offers an endless variety of 
ornamental possibilities. This article can do little more than 
suggest some of those possibilities. It remains for others to 
try them in the light of their own ideas, and to add to the 
experimental vocabulary. 

All of the decorative processes suggested here are executed 
on the glass blanks and they mature with the glass in one 
firing. One versatile technique utilizes colored frits which 
melt at a lower temperature than that of the glass; this 
lower temperature is necessary since the glass never com- 
pletely melts and since the frit must fasten itself to the glass. 
Enamels prepared for use on metal handle moderately well, 


but often have expansion properties unequal to those of the 
glass and will craze. A less expensive method, more flexible 
in the matter of color, is the use of glaze frits to which any 
of the ceramic colorants have been added; commercial glaze 
stains are particularly successful. A simple test of the phy- 
sical and visual properties of frits consists in spraying a 
water suspension of available frits onto pieces of glass and 
firing them, This suspension is easily prepared by mixing 
the frit, color and water in a mortar and adding a small 
amount of dextrin or syrup which hardens the preparation 
after it is on the glass, minimizing damage from handling. 

When this suspension is sprayed on the glass blank, bold 
patterns can be made by stenciling, blocking or scratching 
out areas, or by overlaying colors. A number of textures can 
be attained if iron filings, granular ilmenite or rutile, finely 
ground grog or similar materials are used in the frit, or ap- 
plied to the frit when it is wet or dry. Surface linear effects 
can be created by trailing a stream of the viscous frit mixture 
either on the clear glass or on the dried, sprayed areas; in- 
cised linear effects can be created by scratching through 
layers of frit to the glass, or by applying a ground coat of 
a color in which enough syrup has been added to cause it to 
dry extremely hard, and then scratching through a second 
syrup-free color that has been sprayed on top. 

Spectacular effects of depth and pattern unique to this 
method can be achieved by the lamination of two or more 
layers of thin window glass with selected materials in be- 
tween. To prevent fractures that result from unequal expan- 
sion qualities of unlike glasses, it is best, when using old 
glass, to laminate only such pieces as can be cut from one 
original sheet. Colored frits, small cut shapes of glass, screen 
wire, chicken wire, spool wire, metal foils, granular materials 
and glass yarns are some of the materials that can be used 
for making patterns between layers. 

Just as different painting techniques offer their various and 


peculiar advantages to the painter, so the several ways of 
working with glass present their unique qualities. The ad- 
vantages of this molding technique lie in its abundant pos- 
sibilities for shape and ornament-——and for imaginative ex- 
perimentation by the individual, 
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DO-IT- 
YOURSELF 
VENETIAN 

GLASS 


Conteins: 225 Venetian Glass Mosaic, assorted colors * One square foot 
of Plywood * One mosaic cutter * One tube of mosaic adhesive * One 
adhesive spreader * One set of instruction on mosaic art * One color 
chart and price list for refills. 


Send $10.00 to: MOSAIC WORKSHOP, New Paltz, N. Y. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materiais and equipment available 
POTTERS WHEELS + KILNS + CLAYS + GLAZES + TOOLS + BOOKS 


ENAMEL SUPPLIES —rew low prices. Send for circular. 
Try ovr liquid underglazed colors. 
JACK OD. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST., N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


| Wood Blocks Suitable for Turning and Sculpture 
: We invite your inspection of ovr unusual assortment and 
‘ solicit your inquiries. 

J. H. MONTEATH CO. 

: 2500 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 51 


, Dealers in lumber, veneer and plywood 


WEAVING WITHOUT WARPING 
String up the Betty Swing Loom 
One page of simple instructions and the flat 
shuttle ore all you need to start weaving. 
Many beautiful articles 12 threads to the inch may be woven. 
Maximum size 18” x 26” 
Bags Towels Rugs in sections 
Stoles Tapestry Luncheon Sets 
The Betty Swing Loom is mode of beautifully finished 


hardwood, ond plated hard steel pins. The pins ore accu- 
rate to 1/2009 inch and a multiple worp may be strung. 


Ideal for Schools and Craft Departments 


FILL IN... MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Apple Tree Shop and Loom Room 
4535 North River Rood — Freeland, 8 3, Mich. 


! Please send me express collect Betty Swing Loom and Shuttle. En- 
] closed is check or money order $26.50.—Shipping weight 8 pounds. 
! 
! 


ADORESS 


city STATE 
Please Print Corefully 


! 
! 
MY NAME = 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Treasures of the Ancient Near East 


Fabulous treasures in gold, silver and ivory, many from re- 
cent excavations and being shown to the public for the first 
time, are on view at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the 
exhibition “Assyrian and Persian Art.” Among the highlights 
of the exhibition are a gold drinking vessel, 634 inches high, 
in the form of a lion, of a craftmanship unsurpassed in the 
art of the Near East; a silver wine bow! of the fifth century 
B.C. inscribed with the words “Artaxerxes, the great king, 
king of kings, king of the countries, son of Xerxes, Son of 
Darius ...”, and a figure of a bull dating from the eighth cen- 
tury B.C., one of the finest examples of ivory carving known 
from the ancient world. 


Ada Korsakaite’s ceramic medallion 
in Immaculate Heart College exhibition. 


Student Show on Western Circuit 


Immaculate Heart College is circulating, under the auspices 
of The Western Association of Museum Directors, an exhibi- 
tion of work by students in its art department. Included are 
oil paintings, watercolors, drawings, collages, prints and 
medallions, as well as mosaics on religious themes by Roberta 
Beggins and Ada Korsakaite. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's of- 
ficial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription. 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 
Andress, Secretary. 
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“Blue and White": An Important Contribution 


OrtentaL Biue ano by Sir Harry Garner, published 
by Pitman, New York, price $6.50. The Faber Library on 
Pottery and Porcelain, which already includes some 20 titles, 
forms one of the major, yet unassuming, efforts of English 
scholarship in a difficult field. Authoritative volumes on a 
great variety of subjects, ranging from English delftware 
and French porcelain to Greek pottery and Italian maiolica, 
have been published regularly, under the editorship of W. B. 
Honey. The latest of these volumes is Sir Harry Garner's 
work on what is the most familiar subject—and of late years 
also one of the most controversial—of Oriental ceramics: 
“blue and white.” But Sir Harry has treated it with much 
urbanity and good sense, and the explosive potentialities of 
the dating of “blue and white” have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Thanks to the gifted author, in fact, the question of 
dating becomes clearer and its hurdles much less frightening. 
Equally important is the fact that the esthetic qualities of 
the ware, which at times seem to have been forgotten, are 
given back the place they so well deserve. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of “blue 
and white.” With celadon it may well have been the earliest 
type of Oriental ceramics deeply appreciated in Europe, and 
it was copied for hundreds of years after it was first devel- 
oped, late in the Yuan dynasty. From the earliest porcelain. 
made in Florence in the 16th century, to the debased Staf- 
fordshire “Weeping Willow” ware of the 19th century, a 
large section of European ceramics repeated, interpreted or 
plagiarized the designs of Chinese and Japanese “blue and 
white.” The ware indeed deserved to be studied by itself— 
and by such a scholar as Sir Harry. 

Well illustrated, in part with little known or unpublished 
objects, this book, like all Faber monographs, is clear and 
concise, thorough in its approach yet without an ounce of 
pedantry. Both for the ceramicist and the collector, it is full 
of valuable pointers; the chapter on “Dating and Attribu- 
tion” in particular is a masterpiece of precision, in which all 
relevant details are studied at length. 

Equally important is the discussion of the marks which 
are usually found on the ware. It is accompanied by a com- 
plete series of conventional facsimiles of marks and, what is 
even more valuable, by actual photographs of marks, by the 
Japanese imitations of these marks and finally by an ade- 
quate group of old copies of earlier Ming marks. This alone 
would be enough to make Oriental Blue and White a col- 
lector’s must.—Paut L. Grigaut 


Italian Porcelain: First Study in English 


Travian Porcecatn by Arthur Lane, published by Pitman, 
New York, price $8.50. Italian porcelain has up to now 
played the role of Cinderella in the appreciation of scholars 
and connoisseurs. This neglect is all the more surprising, for, 
although Italian porcelain may lack the technical accom- 
plishment and the spirited fancifulness of German produc- 
tions or the formal elegance and splendor of the French, it 
reveals a peculiar sensitivity to pure plastic values and a 
certain relaxed and spontaneous charm that are likely to 
prove attractive to us. That this is so is very well conveyed 
by Mr. Lane. It is indeed not every day’s good fortune to find 
in one book the elegance of presentation, provocative judg- 
ment and important scholarly contribution that we find in 
this book. Here we must particularly welcome not only a 
remarkable addition to the Faber Library on Pottery and 
Porcelain, but also an extremely valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Italian ceramic work. 
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The book illustrates over 200 pieces in 96 black-and-white 
and four color plates. Of the examples selected two-thirds 
are from the Victoria and Albert Museum; about 30 pieces 
belong to private collectors and, in a great many cases, ap- 
pear for the first time in print; the rest are drawn from 
various European museums, especially Italian. Unfortunately, 
but for two instances, examples in American collections are 
not mentioned. The usefulness of the book is augmented by a 
bibliography which refers to a great number of pieces illus- 
trated in other publications on the subject. 

The author has limited himself largely to a consideration 
of 18th-century productions. His material is organized in 
chronological sequence, starting with an introductory chapter 
devoted to a fresh discussion of the famous 16th-century 
Medici soft paste porcelain, and continuing with an appraisal 
of the porcelains made in the factories of Vezzi, Cozzi, Le 
Nove, Treviso, Este, Vinovo, Doccia, Capodimonte, Naples 
and Buen Retiro. All through his exposition, the author 
discusses the quality of the different pastes, the shapes, colors 
and designs of the useful wares and figures; and he does not 
forget to point out the most obvious forgeries. 

It is to be noted that not only is this the first book on the 
subject to be written in English, but also that it adds much 
information and in many ways becomes an indispensable sup- 
plement to the classic publication on the subject, Le Por- 
cellane italiane (Milan-Rome, 1935) by the Italian scholar 
Giuseppe Morazzoni. While this Italian monograph remains 
still a most valuable body of examples drawn chiefly from 
Italian collections and the only source of information about 
19th-century porcelain, Mr. Lane’s study shows a more dis- 
criminating and effective selection and a more careful dating. 

The advantages of his method are evident. In several in- 
stances the discovery of new documentary material has per- 
mitted him to make significant shifts in attribution. One of 
the most important of these concerns the problematic group 
of wares decorated with figure-subjects in relief—a_ type 
generally considered as having originated at Capodimonte. 
But on the basis of records recently discovered among the 
papers of the Ginori family these wares are shown to be 
early Doccia products. 

The reader will close this book having learned to appre- 
ciate the fragile charm of Vezzi porcelains, the severe 
baroque style of Doccia reliefs and sculptures or the gay 
animation of the folk types modeled at Capodimonte. The 
study will give him a deep satisfaction; for this and much 
more he can be grateful to Arthur Lane.—Oxvcéa Raccio 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Tue Basket Weavers or Arizona by Bert Robinson, pub- 
lished by the University of New Mexico Press, price $7.50. 
The beautifully designed and woven baskets still being made 
by eight Indian tribes of Arizona are the subject of this book. 
Mr. Robinson, for some 40 years, has been collecting Indian 
baskets, from the miniatures to the large storage baskets of 
the Pima, from the undecorated woven water jars of the 
Apache to the delicately designed baskets of the Yavapai. 
His love of basketry and his enthusiasm for Indians and 
their culture enable him to treat not only the craft of basket 
weaving but the social background of one of our oldest 
native arts. The 87 plates. of which 14 are in color, are from 
excellent photographs by R. H. Peebles. 


Finnish Designers or Topay by Oili Maki, published by 
Werner Séderstrém Osakeyhtié in Helsinki, Finland. The 
enthusiasm and invention of Finnish craftsmen in weaving, 
ceramics and glassware are once again manifest in this recent 
bi-lingual publication from Finland, which comprises what 
is the first extensive report on Finnish crafts since the war. 
Mrs. Maki has written biographical and critical notes on 
24 designers, among them Toini Muona, Martta Taipale, 
Greta Skogster and Uhra Simberg; the work of each is 
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MEDIEVAL SYMBOLS 


—a rich and exciting source 


of modern design ideas 


MANY SUCCESSFUL DESIGNERS believe that 
primitive and medieval symbols are the most fertile 
single source of decorative ideas today. Best-known 
collection of these unusual devices and symbols is 
Koch's “BOOK OF SIGNS”"—for which professionals 
have paid $20-$25 a copy. Now Dover offers craftwork- 
ers a new unabridged paperbound edition at a small 
fraction of former price. Over 490 fertility and zodiac 
symbols, religious and trade symbols, astrological, chem- 
ical, botanical, and “social” signs, etc., used from earli- 
est times to the middle ages. To adapt these beautiful 
motifs to your own craftwork, send a $1.00 bill for your 
copy to Dover Publications, Dept. 32, 920 Broadway, 
N. Y. 10, N. Y. Money back if not delighted. 


BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


'LEATHERCRAFT 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs . . . from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 

fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
4. ©. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 5001, Chicago 24, Ill. 


Imaginative techniques! 
ADVENTURES IN WEAVING 


OUTSTANDING for experienced weaver and 
imag ive beg ! Describes and i!lustrates 
new ‘‘blended-droft’’ techniques. Shows beav- 
tiful drafts by Larsen and 
French-Canadian weaving prize-winning 
dratts of Northwest Weaver's Guild. Covers 
traditional styles and innovations for all types 
of materials . new threading techniques for 
2 te 24 harness looms. 428 pages; 347 illus- 
trations, 30 in FULL COLOR 

Greer 7 $12.00 (Book No. | in coupon) 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 

684 Duroc Bidg., Peorie, 

Send book(s) circled: 1 23 4 
$ enclosed. 


Send €.0.0. 


CERAMICS FOR THE POTTER N 
(2) Home $4 50 
MAKING THINGS OF PLASTIC Address 
(3) Edwords $3.75 
City Stote 


YOUR HANDSPINNING 
Devenport $2.75 


INSTRUCTION in HANDWEAVING by Correspondence 
Instruction Books, Loom Consultation 
Monthly BULLETINS and Samples 
Reservations now being taken for summer Studio Instruction 
Write to 
Horriet Tidboll, THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, California 


Send for examination. 


illustrated by numerous half-tone and color plates. Mrs. 
Maki’s commentaries are brief and sensitive; the English 
translations by Elsa Térmilehto are excellent. 


Moves or Dairy Lire in Ancient Ecyrt by H. E. Winlock, 
published by Harvard University Press, price $7.50. The most 
perfect set of models—of buildings, river craft and bearers of 
offerings—ever unearthed in Egypt was found by H. E. Win- 
lock at the tomb of Meket-Re in Thebes: half of the set of 
24 is now at the Cairo Museum, half at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. This beautifully produced book, a study of 
the find, presents, in its text and 86 plates of photographs 
and drawings, not only a vivid picture of life on a great estate 
in Egypt 4,000 years ago, but also a lively example of the 
model-maker’s art. 


History or Art by Jean Anne Vincent, published by Barnes 
and Noble, price $1.50. In 239 pages this paper-bound book 
in the College Outline Series offers a panoramic survey of 
the painting, sculpture and architecture of the Western 
World. This swift glance necessarily only touches the surface 
of a vast subject, but it is surprisingly comprehensive. 


Arrican Art by Paul S. Wingert, published by the Newark 
Museum, price 50 cents plus 5 cents postage. This beauti- 
fully printed 20-page pamphlet reproduces 34 objects from 
the small but excellent collection of African Negro art in 
the Newark (N. J.) Museum. The text is by Paul S. Wingert 
of Columbia University; a map and a brief bibliography are 
included. 


ON TECHNIQUES 


A Grammar or Cuinese Larrice by Daniel Sheets Dye, pub- 
lished by Harvard University Press, price $6. Chinese lattice 
design, as used in windows and grilles constructed by 
Chinese workmen between about 1000 B.C. and 1900 A.D., is 
given its most definitive study to date in this volume which 
contains some 700 illustrations. Professor Dye, who collected 
these designs in a period of 21 years, provides an introduc- 
tion dealing with the history and construction of lattice and 
undertakes the difficult task of classification. The pure dec- 
orative beauty of Chinese lattice designs and their multi- 
plicity and variety make this volume an invaluable one for 
artists, designers and craftsmen of all kinds. 


Tue Crart or tHe Sttversmitu by Geoffrey Holden, pub- 
lished by Studio-Crowell, price $5. Beginners in silversmith- 
ing will find this new volume a helpful guide to tools and 
techniques; it describes the making of specific objects like 
napkin rings, flower vases and salt cellars, has a short his- 
torical survey and 100 excellent illustrations. 


Bui.p your own SumMeER Camp or Casin by Jeffrey Living- 
stone, published by McGraw-Hill, Inc., price $4.50. A great 
amount of information has been compressed into this small, 
well-designed book. Mr. Livingstone gives the plans, con- 
struction outline and list of materials for 10 cabins ranging 
from simple structures that can be built for less than $1,000 
to more elaborate camps, all in a direct modern style. In- 
cluded is a portfolio of 10 rather lavish cabins that would 
make you stretch your summer well into the fall. This handy 
volume concludes with a discussion of sites, construction, 
carpentry, plumbing, electricity, heating, tools—everything 
you are likely to want to know. 


Cotor—How to See anp Use It by Fred Bond, published 
by Camera Craft Publishing Co., San Francisco, price $8.75. 
A manual which discusses the laws and applications of 
color, especially with reference to practical problems. In 
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the opening chapter simple exercises are suggested to help 
the reader improve his perception of color. Subsequent 
chapters deal with such topics as the three dimensions of 
color, the color wheel and how to use it, and principles of 
color composition. Well illustrated. this book is designed for 
the art student and teacher, the commercial artist, the 
designer, decorator and homemaker. 


Mosice Desicn by John Lynch, published by Studio-Crowell, 
price $3.95. Everyone who has been delighted by the mobiles 
of Alexander Calder and who would like to try making 
mobiles himself would do well to study this volume which 
contains instructions and patterns for making eight mobiles 
of the author's design. 


Biro Houses by L. Day Perry and Frank Slepicka, published 
by Charles A. Bennett Co., price $1.75. Bird lovers will wel- 
come this pamphlet which not only gives complete instruc- 
tions on the building of a variety of bird houses, feeders and 
nesting boxes but also contains some excellent photos of 
birds and information on their diet and habits. 


Winns aAmMMeER Mope by Clive Monk, published by Faber 
& Faber, distributed by John de Graff. Inc., price $6. An ex- 
cellent book on ship models, especially designed to get the 
beginner through the tangle of terms, gear and rigging that 
usually clogs these matters. Al.hough the book, for the most 
part, describes the building of a 12-inch model of the four- 
mast barque Ross-shire, it concludes with a collection of 
eight ships’ plans drawn in a useful scale. 


MAKING TuHINGs oF PLastics by Lauton Edwards, published 
by Charles Bennett Co., price $3.75. The techniques of 
laminating, carving and dyeing plastics are lucidly described 
in this volume which contains diagrams and directions for 
making a host of objects in a sparkling modern medium. 


Att Asout Power Toots, a Craftplan Pattern Book, edited 
by Floyd Mix, published by the Goodheart-Wilcox Co., Inc., 
Chicago, price $1. This handy soft-cover book explains how 
to get the most out of power-driven workshop machines. 
One section of the book deals with power tool motor selec- 
tion; another describes patterns that are available for use 
in the home workshop. 


Generat Suop Bencu Woopworkinc by Verne C. Fryklund 
and Armand J. LaBerge, published by McKnight & Mce- 
Knight, price $3.00; paper binding, $1.25. This is the fourth 
edition, completely revised, of an excellent texthook that has 
been adopted for use in the public schools of Texas and 
Tennessee. 


Tue Worksuor Book for Parents and Children by Martha 
Lincoln and Katharine Torrey, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., price $5. Another of the recent attractively pub- 
lished books of workshop projects which stress cooperation 
between adults and children, this book is distinguished by 
its clear and simple directions and the wide. variety of toys, 
furniture and decoration with which it deals. 


How to Work With Rarria by Bibbi Jessen, published by 
Bruce Publishing Co. price $1. Twenty-nine projects— 
baskets. handbags, hats, sandals—for braided, crocheted and 
wound raffia work are described in this 57-page pamphlet. 


Vi Vaver Tu. HemMet by Maja Lundback, published by Ica- 
Forlaget, available at Seabon, 54 E. 54, N. Y.. price $1.65. 
This Swedish-language publication is a guide to hand-loomed 
textiles to be used for upholstery, curtains, draperies and 
bed covers. It contains directions in Swedish and threading 
patterns for 114 fabrics in the distinctively Swedish manner. 
A handsome 120-page booklet, it has many illustrations 
among which are 12 excellent color plates. 
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7 SEMI- -PRECIOUS STONES 


Everybody, YES EVERYBODY !! 


“Everybody can make fascinating and valuable 
caged gem jewelry. No soldering, no extra tools 
y or equipment, no skill or experience needed! Be- 

gin at once, work anywhere, your first piece 

gvaranteed a thrilling 

The most uniquely simple, most satisfying and 

profitable hobby that ever . Opens whole 

new worlds of fun, accomplishment and money- 

making possibilities. 

Send for your own jewelry kit today! Give kits to 
craft and hobby minded friends, shutins, service men, youngsters 
or oldsters, everybody! 


BEGINNERS CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT S1A--now contains 2 prs 
of fine imported jewelers pliers (1 for bending, 1 for cutting); 3 
genuine, glittering rough semi-precious gems; 5 ft. silver wire; 142 
ft. chain, clasps and earring attachments, all sterling. Everything 
needed for a pendant & earrings, with some left over for other 
projects. Complete instructions included. Entire kit (the greatest 
bargain you ever saw) only $5.00. 


KIT 21—everything above plus extra caging wire, heavier silver 
wire, a variety of additional stones, silver chain and earring p> 
ments. $10.00 complete. 

ADVANCED KIT +2—cnough for 6 to 12 projects. Everything in Kit 
1A plus additional pliers, variety of additional gems, wires, chain, 
attachments, etc. (separately would cost $32.55). Entire kit. $25.00. 


NEW ARRIVALS 
2278: MADAGASCAR BLISTER PEARLS——truc fresh water pearls. Pre 


cious lustre and color, Swirling, rococo tear-drop shapes, flat backs, 
cabochon tops. Used in handmade jewelry since mediaeval times. 1% 
to 44” long. Incredible bargain. 6 for $2.00. 

#280: DENARIUS OF CARACALLA——Roman silver coin almost 2000 
yrs. old (211-217 A.D.). Handminted, weighty, emperor's head and 
allegorical figure in clear detail. Authenticity guaranteed. Roughly 44” 
diam. Condition excellent. Unusually handsome and curious. Make 
unique cuff-links. earrings, rings. $3.00 ea.; 2 for $5.00 
22279: GIANT PORCUPINE QUILLS (Africa)—9 to 12”, 
strong, flexible, unlimited possibilities. $1.00 doz 

GENUINE STAR SAPPHIRES. cach recious gem shows mys 
terious 6-rayed star. Nice color. Some over %%”, none under '4”; 
or oval cabs. Rare opportunity, $10.00 ea. 


GEM CAGING NEEDS 
22S: STERLING WIRE—<olt, malleable 20 ga. 5 ft. for $1.00. 
#263: ROSE QUARTZ ROUGH—finest deep rose; gemmy, glitiering 
14%” pieces, $1.35 ea.; smaller for earrings, rings, etc., 35¢ ©. 
#262: RAW AMETHYST OR CITRINE—deep purple and honey yellow, 
1 to 14%4” chunks for pendants, pins, etc. $2.00 ea. ; smaller $1.00 


FX ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED WAMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! 
#258: RUTILLATED QUARTZ—a rain ‘of flashing golden darts and 
needles inside bright irregular chunks. Curious and lovely $2.00 ea. 
#266: TURQUOISE NUGGETS — intense blue and nee Fantastic 
shapes, matrix, brilliant lustre *” plus—85S¢ ; about 

NI: PRECIOUS NACRE pearls, convoluted shining and 
shimmering. Center hole to string, mount. ¥2 to 1” mixed. $1.00 doz. 


| We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 


CURIOSA 
#267: IVORY SKULLS—primitive, and abstract, like african (fetish 
charms. Head er mellow ivory. Full face skull, flat back, casy to 
set, sew or ‘Vy x 44” only 65¢ ea.; slightly smaller, 2 for $1.00. 
2276: SMOKEY NACRE butterfly wing colors caught in a smokey 
held. Huge oval cabochons 1 x 144%, 95¢ 5 same 1144” rd. $1.25 ea 


PRECIOUS NATURAL MATERIALS 
Wi: RARE EXOTIC WOODS—congo ebony, coco bolo, rosewood, lig- 
num vitae, goromundel macassar ebony. For jewelry, small crafts and 
carving. Colorful asstd. lot slabs and pieces up to 3 x 6”, Each piece 
clearly identified. 1 Ib. $1.75; 2 Ibs. $3.00; 5 Ibs. $7.50. 
#228: ELEPHANT IVORY — sound and seasoned. Pieces, rods and 
chunks from 1” to 6” for jewelry and crafts. Fascinating material! 
Mixed lot over 1 Ib. $4.50; 4 Ib. lot $1.75. 
Hi: AFRICAN BUFFALO HORN—casily cut and rubbed to silky, trans 
lucent lustre. Asstd. tips and pieces. $1.25 doz. 
+271: STAG HORN “CROWNS” —two truncated branches rise 3 to 4” 
from solid base. Slices readily into dozens of free forms, cabochons, 
buttons, etc. Carves and polishes magnificently. Truly exotic! $1.50 ea 
SPECIAL NATURAL MATERIALS KIT [or fun and experimenting: | Ib. 
precious woods, | stag crown, '4 lb. ivory. doz. buffalo pieces, 2 por 
cupine quills, entire lot $5.00 


tapered, 


BONUS . . with orders of $5.00 or mere, you got free... 
| 3 profusely illustrated articles on jewelry-making and gems. 


#273: NATURAL BONE BEADS —curious and cabochons, 

fiat back. Center hole for hanging. 34” diam. 75¢ 

274: SAME INTRIGUING BONE BEADS exquisite « colors cnmnabar 

red, Lapis-lazuli blue, malachite green, persimmon orange. 85¢ doz. 
SEMI-PRECIOUS BARGAINS AND FINDINGS 

#282: INDIAN GARNETS—rich deep red, the carbuncles of legend. 

Soft-contoured free forms, no two alike. You'll enjoy an assortment. 

3 for $3.00, for $5.00 

2272: HELIOTROPE OBLONGS—red flecks on ereen, %4x5%@%, $1.00 ea. 

#240: CHINESE TURQUOISE—round high domed cabochons of in 

tense chinese blue. 34” diam. (oval too) only a few left, $1.00 ea. 

M17: CUFF-LINK BACKS—heavy sterling silver, swivel type, the best. 

Hard, soft soldering. Handmade look. $1.00 per pr. : doz. prs. $10.50. 


| THESE ITEMS MAY NOT BE REPEATED, SO ORDER TODAY! 
_Your money back if not highly delighted. Newest folder free. 

Dept. H., 29 W. 

New York 11, 


SAM KRAMER a ae 
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CERAMICS METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING: TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and 
four year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 


graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with Twitien and 
Travelling Scholarships oveilable. Diplome and Teacher 
Troiming degree courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 


Commercial Art, 
* GRAPHIC ARTS 


* JEWELRY 
* SILVERSMITHING 
* CERAMICS 


Dey and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


| THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
23rd Summer Session 

July 4th to August 13th, 1955 

4 offering WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS. PHOTOGRAPHY, 


4 DRAMA, BALLET, MUSIC, WRITING, RADIO, ORAL FRENCH, INTERIOR | 
DECORATION. PAINTING 

4 For Calendar Write: | 
DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 


BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER, Inc. 


Brookfield, Conn., bet. Danbury & New Milford 
Instruction « Sales Shop 


Summer courses in Weaving, Metalwork, Enameling, 
Ceramics, Eoriy American Decoration, Rug Hooking, Cooking. 


REGISTRATION JUNE 70-28 


Catalog sent on request 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 
70 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, the profes- 
sional and the amateur. Distinguished faculty. New ceurses in 
Ceremics, Textile Design, Weoedceut, Jewelry and 3 Dimensional 
ign. Morning, 


Des Afternoon, and Evening classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Etching and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling and 
Design. Approved for eligible veterans, P.L. 346. Write for Free 


Ca 


SUMMER SESSION: July 5th to August 26th. 


Eastern Porkwoy, Brooklyn 38, NEwvins 8-4486 


WASHINGTON 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


OF ART 
JUNE 20-JULY 29 


P.O. BOX 496 + ANACORTES - 


FIDALG 


WEAVING + PAINTING - 
METAL DESIGN - 


CERAMICS 
TEXTILE PRINTING - 


JEWELRY 


Craftsman’s 


| BULLETINS 


Summer event for travelers: A Second International 
Textile Exhibition, from June 25 to July 10, in Brussels, Bel- 
gium; in conjunction with it, an International Congress of 
Scientific Research in the Textile Industry, June 27-29. 


Some recent appointments: Perry T. Rathbone starts in 
May as director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
Charles Nagel, director of the Brooklyn Museum, replaces 
him in St. Louis, and Edgar C. Schenck moves from Buffalo’s 
Albright Art Gallery to Brooklyn . . . Thomas M. Messer is 
now AFA supervisor of activities and director of extension 
services . . . Mrs. Hedy Backlin, formerly assistant curator 
of the Art Museum of Oberlin College, now acting keeper of 
decorative arts at the Cooper Union Museum . . . Jurors for 
“California Designed,” opening July 10 both in San Fran- 
cisco and Long Beach, California: John Entenza, editor of 
Arts and Architecture; Greta Grossman, industrial designer; 
Samuel Heavenrich, Municipal Art Director, City of Long 
Beach; Harry Jackson, President, Jackson Stores and 
Pacifica; Harry Lawenda, designer and partner of Kneedler- 
Fauchere; Dr. Elizabeth Moses, curator of decorative arts 
at the De Young Museum; Richard Petterson, assistant pro- 
fessor of ceramics and design, Scripps College. 


Murals ready in California: For the facade of the art 
building of Mt. San Antonio College, “Man and His Rela- 
tion to the Arts,” Phil Dike’s tile work, executed entirely in 
weatherproof polychrome glazes developed by the Scripps 
College ceramics studios . . . For the main lobby of Los 
Angeles’ new $6-million Police Facilities Building in Civic 
Center, the world’s largest cantilevered mosaic mural, de- 
signed and made in two years with 250,000 glass stones by 
Joseph L. Young. 

Winners: In the Architectural League of New York Annual 
Gold Medal Exhibition, a gold medal to Harry Bertoia for 
his metal screen in the New Manufacturers Trust Company 
Branch on Fifth Avenue, New York; a silver medal to 
Robert L. Sowers for his chancel window for St. George’s 
Church, Durham, N. C. 


Miscellany: Georg Jensen's third floor, now devoted ex- 
clusively to furniture, textiles, lamps and floor coverings, 
largely from Scandinavia but also representing other Euro- 
pean countries and America . . . Launched, a drive to raise 
$125,000 for the restoration of Old Slater Mill in Pawtucket, 
R. L, and bring it to life as a museum containing early tex- 
tile machines and replicas; send contributions to Mrs. 
Chester C. Foster, Treasurer, Old Slater Mill Association, 
P. O. Box 727, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


A. C. E. C. news: A small conference of designer-crafts- 
men, held in San Francisco during February under the 
auspices of the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
outlined a program of A.C.E.C. services to U. S, craftsmen. 
Subjects discussed: visual education media, teacher aids, 
scholarships, national conferences on various topics. Those 
present: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, David R. Campbell, George 
K. Salo, Jack Lenor Larsen and Paul Eshelman from the 
East Coast; Meyric Rogers, Michael Higgins, Arthur J. 
Pulos, Henry Kluck, Charles Lakofsky, Frederick A. Miller 
and F. Carlton Ball from the Midwest; Dr, Elizabeth Moses, 
Richard Petterson, Hudson Roysher, Peter H. Voulkos, 
Margaret de Patia, Antonio Prieto, Charles Hamilton, Ruth 
Pennington, Lea van P. Miller and Bob Stocksdale from the 
West Coast. 
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Summer tours: 


Six-week study tour of Scandinavia for 20 college stu- 
dents and craft specialists, July 20-August 27; carries six 
hours of credit at the University of Tennessee; side trips to 
London and Paris included. For information write College 
of Home Economics, Related Arts and Crafts Department, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. . . . Craft tour 
of the Southern Mountains, June 14-24, carries three 
hours of credit at Evansville College. For information write 
Dr. James Morlock, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. . 

A 16-day tour of Mexico, August 13-29, conducted by the 
Mexican Art Workshop, Taxco, Mexico; program includes 
visits to Mexico City, Patzcuaro, Acapulco; practice in 
Spanish. Apply Irma S. Jonas, Mexican Art Workshop, 238 
E. 23 St., New York, N. Y. 


Study in New England: 


The Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, Liberty, 
Maine, offers a nine-week session and three three-week ses- 
sions, June 26-August 27; carries credit at the University of 
Delaware. Faculty members: for weaving, Jack Lenor Lar- 
sen, Anni Albers, Lili Blumenau, Mariska Karasz; for 
pottery, Svea Kline and Phil Ward; for woodworking, John 
Ward; blockprinting, Estelle and William Shevis; design, 
William J. Brown; painting, Francis Merritt, Program in- 
cludes Friday evening seminars with instructors and outside 
guests conducting. Applications due May 30. . . Shelburne 
Craft School, Shelburne, Vermont, offers ceramic, wood- 
work and weaving facilities to a limited number of 
craftsmen, July 5-August 20 . . . Sponsored by the Society of 
Vermont Craftsmen, Inc., the eight-week Fletcher Farm 
Summer Craft School is held July 4-August 26, between 
Ludlow and Proctorsville, Vermont; courses in weaving, 
American decoration, reverse painting on glass, gilding, 
painting and drawing, metalwork, enameling, pottery, rug 
hooking. arts and crafts for elementary grade teachers and 
teacher training. Special arrangements for advanced stu- 
dents; living quarters available . . . To be held at U. of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, July 28-29, a weavers’ seminar, 
including lectures, demonstrations, movies, exhibitions of 
work by Massachusetts guilds; living accommodations avail- 
able . . . At Brookfield Craft Center, Brookfield. Connecti- 
cut, classes are tentatively scheduled from June until Labor 
Day in weaving, metalwork, enameling, ceramics, rug hook- 
ing and tole... In New York, the Weodstock Guild Shop 
holds summer classes in ceramics, silk screen, weaving, en- 
amel, jewelry and design . .. Chatauqua Summer School, 
Chatauqua, New York, July 4-August 26, offers beginning 
and advanced classes in weaving, and classes in basic de- 
sign, ceramics and basic crafts (metalwork, leather, jewelry, 
etc.) ... The School for American Craftsmen, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, New York, offers four summer 
courses in ceramics, metalcraft, textiles and woodworking, 


July 11-August 19. 


Study in the Southeast: 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., is plan- 
ning a workshop on Art in Christian Education, includ- 
ing a seminar on Crafts for Home and School, June 10-21 
. . . Open to vacationists in Oglebay Park, classes in bask- 
etry, leather, textile painting, are sponsored by Oglebay 
Institute Craft Department, Wheeling, West Virginia 

At the Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland, 


N. C., a large faculty offers instruction in almost every field 


MAY/JUNE «+ 1955 


Design 
Ceramics 
Weaving 


Metalsmithing 
Architecture 


Sculpture 
Painting 


Summer Session, June 20-July 29 


Day and resident students. Ample studios, many indi- 
vidual. Extensive art library. Museum. Outdoor swimming 
pool. Moderate fees. Degrees offered: B.F.A., M.F.A. and 
M. Arch. Fall term opens Septemper 12. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


Liberty 


ANNI ALBERS, LIL! BLUMENAU, JACK LENOR LARSEN, 
MARISKA KARASZ, JOHN MAY, SHEVIS, SVEA KLINE, 
WILLIAM BROWN, PHIL WARD 


June 26 — August 27 


Nine weeks or three 3-week sessions 


Undergraduate —- Graduate — Non-credit 


Apply to Director for information 


45th Anniversary YEAR 
OxX-BOW 


SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


Saugatuck, Michigan 
JUNE 27 — AUGUST 27 


Enroll for whole or part of summer season 


PAINTING * GRAPHICS + CRAFTS 


Excellent Instruction . . 


. Write for folder 


A CRAFTS VACATION IN VERMONT 
FARM CRAFT SCHOOL + 


July 4-Aug. 26, 1955. Two week periods, Courses offered in 
Weaving, Pottery, Jewelry, Gilding, Copper Enamel, Decoration, 


FLETCHER 


Rug Hooking, Painting. Write for catalogue to: 


LEONA PHELPS, Ex. Sec., Society of Vermont Craftsmen; Dept. C, St. Albans, Vt. 


LUDLOW, VERMONT 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE, 


CRAFTS IN MEXICO! 


@ Yeor-round courses in weaving, ceramics, silverwork, textiles, tin, 
leatherwork, wood-carving 
summer program, MFA degree, credits 
living! Free illustrated prospectus of a fascinating opportunity 


Field trips to croft vi 


llages . Special 
. Remarkably inexpensive 


Box 11, Sen Miguel Allende, Guanajvete, Mexico 


Fully equipped shop—Ex 


June Ist to Sept. 15th 


begi s or 


POTTERY WORKSHOP IN NORTH HATLEY 


perienced instructor—Individual teaching for 
d Special emphasis on wheelwork and 
glazes. For information and reservations wriie: 


GAETAN BEAUDIN, NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC 


— 
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FALL AND WINTER CRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


No entrance or scholastic require- 
ments. Personalized instruction in 
small fall and winter groups. 


Excellent equipment and teaching 
personnel. 


HAND WEAVING, METALCRAFTS, POTTERY, LEATHER- 
CRAFTS, SILK SCREEN, SPINNING AND DYEING, 
ENAMELLING, AND MANY OTHER CRAFTS. 
Modern living conditions in a beautiful mountain countryside. 
Write the Registrar for full information. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


Study at 
Great Smoky Mountains 

Pi BETA PHI 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Full session: June 13 to July 15, 1955 


Half sessions: June 13 to June 29 and 
June 30 to July 15, 1955 
Classes in enameling — metalwork, design — 
jewelry — weaving — pottery — recreational 
crafts 
GRADUATE — UNDERGRADUATE — NON-CREDIT 
For folder write 
Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG, TENNESSEE 


CRAFT STUDENTS 
League of the YWCA-23rd Year 


Painting * Bookbinding * Enameling * Sculpture * 
Silversmithing * Jewelry * Ceramics * Metalwork * 
Weaving * Silk Screen * Cabinetmaking 
MEN. WOMEN, DAY, EVENING — CATALOG CH 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 


CRAFTS WANTED , 
for @ shop opening in Greenwich Village, N. Y. 


We are interested in well-designed, high quolity pieces of all media. 4 
Ceramics, jewelry, enamels, small woodwork, glass and weaving. 4 
Send complete information; oll photographs will be returned. 4 


THE WAVERLY GALLERY 
Box 130, Craft Horizons, 601 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


do 


CUFFMASTER 
TRADE MARK 
The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 
Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & e ling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


EDUCATION 


of craft, Spring session, May 16-June 4: main summer ses- 
sion, June 6-August 27; fall session, August 29-November 19 
. . . In Gatlinsburg, Tennessee, the Pi Beta Phi School 
and University of Tennessee offer craftsmen and am- 
ateurs courses in design, recreational crafts, weaving, en- 
ameling, pottery, metal, jewelry; credit or non-credit work. 
Full session, June 13-July 15; half sessions, June 13-29 and 
June 30-July 15. 


Study in the Midwest: 


At State University, Columbia, Missouri, a three-day 
workshop is to be held during May under the auspices of 
the Missouri Federation of Arts and Crafts .. . In Waterloo, 
Iowa, at the Waterloo Recreation Commission, workshop 
space for potters and weavers is available this summer. 


Study in the West: 


At the University of Utah, Marguerite Wildenhain gives a 
workshop seminar in pottery, June 6-11 . . . At Colo- 
rado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado, two four-week summer sessions are offered, June 
27-July 22 and July 25-August 19, First session courses: be- 
ginning and advanced ceramics, beginning jewelry and 
advanced textile design. Second session courses: beginning 
and intermediate weaving, applied textile design and minor 
crafts .. . At Pond Farm Pottery in Guerneville, Cali- 
fornia, Marguerite Wildenhain gives courses for a limited 
number of beginning and advanced students in pottery, glaze 
calculation, ete., June 27-August 28 . . . In Kelseyville, Calli- 
fornia, 125 miles north of San Francisco, May 1-October 1, 
Harriet and Martin Tidball offer individual instruction in 
weaving for advanced and beginning students at the Shuttle 
Craft Guild; living and recreational facilities available. 
Study period: two-week minimum, four-week maximum .. . 
Located in Puget Sound, Fidalgo Summer School of Art, 
Anacortes, Washington, offers instruction in design, metal- 
work, textiles, ceramics, painting and sculpture, for six 
weeks starting June 20; minimum enrollment, two weeks. 


Study in Canada: 

In the Canadian Rockies at Banff, Alberta, the Banff 
School of Fine Arts offers summer courses in applied 
arts, including weaving and ceramics, for optional credit at 
beginning, intermediate and advanced levels. Sessions from 
July 7-August 10; special arrangements for shorter periods 
. . « In Quebec, at North Hatley, The Workshop gives in- 
dividual instruction in ceramics to amateurs. beginners 
and advanced students. Four three-week sessions open: June 
6-25: June 27-July 16; July 18-August 6; August 8-27. Ses- 
sions limited to 12 students, 


Study in Italy: 

In Positano, a fishing resort near Salerno, the Positano 
Workshop offers instruction in the crafts, hotel accommoda- 
tions and use of the school’s studio. 


Study in Mexico: 


In Taxco, the Mexican Art Workshop conducts a five- 
week session, July 9-August 13, with courses in silvercraft, 
textile design and decoration; classes conducted in English; 
lessons in Spanish conversation and language available, Pro- 
gram includes field trips and five-day stay in Mexico City. 
For information write Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, Director, 238 East 
23 Street, New York 10, N. Y.... At San Miguel de Allende, 
the Institute Allende offers workshops in ceramics, weav- 
ing, textile design, silverwork, woodwork, leatherwork and 
tinwork during June, July and August; credits optional. 
Program includes four-day trip to Lake Patzecuaro. 
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COMPETITIONS 


National 


“Youne Americans” Competitive Exnipition, Amer- 
ica House, June 8-September 7. For craftsmen 30 years of 
age or younger. Mediums: textiles—woven or printed; ce- 
ramics—thrown, built, sculptured; -wooden accessories and 
small sculpture: metal—hollow ware, jewelry and enamels. 
Entry blanks due May 18. Entries due May 18-28. Jury. 
Prizes. Write to American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
32 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


KENNEBUNK ANNUAL Exuiprrion, August 3-28. For all medi- 
ums, including crafts, Entry fee, $2 membership. Jury. 
Awards. Commission on sales: 20°. Entry blanks and entries 
due July 17. Write to Brick Store Museum, 117 Main Street, 
Kennebunk, Me. 


Concord, New Hampshire: for residents of New Hampshire. 
Tuirp ANNNUAL Guitp Exuisrrion, June. Exhibition spon- 
sored by the Potters’, Weavers’, Jewelers’ and Metalworkers’ 
Guilds. Mediums: 
metalwork. Jury. Write to the League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts. 205 North Main Street, Concord, N. H. 


ceramics, woven textiles, jewelry and 


Denver, Colorado: for artists of the 24 states west of Missis- 
sippi River, plus Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Sixty-First ANNuUAL Exuipition ror Western Artists, Den- 
ver Art Museum, approx. June 15-August 1, For all mediums 
including crafts. Entry fee. $1. Jury. Awards totaling $1.000- 
2,000 available for purchases. No commission on sales. Entry 
blanks and fees due June 3. Entries due May 15-June 3. 
Write to Mrs. Charles Downing, Denver Art Museum, 1343 
Acoma Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


Ithaca, New York: for The York State Craftsmen members. 
Seconp ANNUAL York State Crart Fair, August 18-20. For 
all crafts. Entry fee, $2 for objects not for sale. Jury. Com- 
mission on sales: 30°. Write to The York State Craftsmen, 
210 North Aurora Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sacramento, California: for artists of Central Northern Val- 
leys and Mother Lode area (8 counties around Sonora). 
ANNUAL Exuisition NortHern Catirornia Arts, California 
State Library. July 1-31. For prints, sculpture. drawings and 
crafts. Jury. Awards. No commission on sales. Exhibition to 
be circulated in California. Entry blanks and entries due mid- 
June. Write to Miss Alicia M. Hook, c/o California State 
Library, Capitol Avenue. between 9th and 10th Streets, Sac- 
ramento 9. Calif. 


Worcester, Massachusetts: jor New England craftsmen, 

New Encranp Crarr Exuiprrion, 1955, Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, October 15-November 27. For objects recently made. 
Jury. Write Craft Center, 40 Highland St., Worcester, Mass. 


STERLING SILVER 
AND GOLD — FOR CRAFTSMEN 


A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 
SHEET—PLAIN & FANCY WIRE— 
TUBING—CHAIN 


Cufflink backs & Earring Findings—Tools—Set- 
tings & Shanks —Initials & Emblems — Blank 
Mountings—Sawblades—Solder & Flux, Etc., Etc. 


STONEMASTER PREPO TORCH 


Polisher & Grinder Safe ¢ Convenient ¢ Economical 
The Very Finest in Lapidary Equip. Perfect for All Jewelry Soldering 
Write for free price lists 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P. O. BOX 2010, DEPT. C, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 
NATURAL AND DYED YARNS 


including metollics, nylon, wool, cellophane and mony others, in o 
limited number of 5, 10 AND 25 LB. PACKAGES, ore being made avail- 
able to handweavers by producer of top quality upholstery, drapery, and 
table linens. Stote whether sunfast or woshfast colors are preferred. 
You will be most satisfied with the superior quality of these yarns. 


Prices: $5.00 for 5 Ibs. Prices: $20.00 for 25 Ibs. 
$9.00 for 10 Ibs. SPECIAL: $40.00 for 75 Ibs. 
All shipped prepaid in the USA 


MOD-WEAVE, INC. 
P.O. Box 305 Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
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IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded —- then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-meta!l”’. 

the sculp-metal company 
701-B investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BUILD-IT 
YOURSELF 


FURRITURE 


@ You can hove distinctive contemporary furniture at a saving of 
50% or more . . . by building or assembling it yourself with our 
meta! legs, frames and parts . . . A postcard will bring you full 
details of this exceptional offer. 

WRITE FOR DESIGN BULLETIN 


PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 


2566 FON DU LAC EAST PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


contemporary / ARTISTS and CRAFTSMEN 


erts ond crafts wonted—to show and sell in the los angeles 
orea. jewelry, mobiles, ceramics, stoneware, paintings, greet- 
ing cords, enamels, etc., any medium acceptable from serious 
artists. send at once or write for specifics. gallery rates prevail. 
contemporary bazaar/a gallery of arts and crafts 

15035 venture boulevard 

hermon oaks, californica 
bob and kathleen clexander 


Enjoy this exciting and profitable 
hobby! You can make many beautiful 
and useful articles with new non-acid 
aluminum SAFE-T-ETCH etching 
compound, and lustrous Super-Brite 
MIRROR-Finish Aluminum. Free 
booklet tells how. We'll be glad to 
send you the free booklet and price 
list. Just mail the coupon. 


Descouer this 
EASIER, FASTER, 
SAFER WAY to 
Etch Aluminum! 
Send coupon for FREE Booklet 


CORPORATES 
MA GO00> 


CRAFT DIVISION J.N. 
" METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
5235 Brown Ave., St. Lowis 15, Mo. 


1 (Please type or print) 
Nome 

I Addr 


ad 


= 
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JEWELRY TEACHERS + CRAFTSMEN! 


Select your own 
PRECIOUS STONES! 


Finest collections available. Sent on 30 day approvol. 

Pay only for whet you keep 

Expertly cut and polished, these beautiful collections 

ore perfect for rings, brooches, pendonts, earrings, 
\ ete Students will gain experience in evaluating 

precious stone selection from these groups. Available 

ore assortments or selected groups, sizes and cuts. 


TOPAZ — GARNET — JADE — 
AMETHYST — Etc. 
50¢ and up SEND TODAY! 


DEPT. €-447, BOOK BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING + IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH * LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES + 
SILVER SUPPLIES + RING MOUNTINGS 
NEW 1955 CATALOG READY, includes listings lapidary 
supplies, jewelry findings, ring mountings, synthetics, cut gems 
40c up, earring mountings, pendant mountings, bracelet 
mountings, rough gems and many other items. Send 25¢ for 
cate 


Our Office and Show Room Open, Monday through Saturday, 
from 1.00 to 6.00 P.M 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 


3560 Broadway Dept. B New York 31, N.Y. 


for installation in your own cabinet or 
room panel. Available in a finish of 


z 7 _ black, aluminum or brass. Comes com- 

plete with electrical movement, 4” 

e e center disc, hands, dots, markers or 
numerals. Only %9.95. 


Write for descriptive literatare 


fox 
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| Imported Linen Yarns 
| Metallic For Lane 


Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms 
SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. « DEPT. C ¢ BOSTON 11, MASS. 


> Instruction * Textile Designing * Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


Write or visit. . THE 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 


000000 


MEN! Potters Wheel is a craft center Our 
e line of craft supplies has been ~ ye 


Request FREE by mail. 
Ceramic and/or Enameling Supplies 
POTTER'S WHEEL | 


11447 Buclid Ave, Dept CH, Cleveland Ohic 


Craftsman’s 


PRODUCT NEWS 


Address all inquiries on product news items to (department 
number ), Crarr Horizons, 601 Fijth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A wide range of ceramic jewelry supplies is displayed in a 
new catalogue issued by Bergen Arts and Crafts. In it the 
complete iine of ear wires, ear clips, pins, catches, bracelet 
blanks, enameling supplies, etc., is described, and informa- 
tion is given on various jewelry techniques that will be of 
interest to craftsmen, ceramists and hobbyists. For a free 
copy of the catalogue write to Dept. MJ-1, Crarr Horizons. 


Woodworkers will be interested in a new line of circular 
saws announced by the house of Henry Disston & Sons. The 
line is called “Preferred” and is designed to make maximum 
use of power, resulting in faster cutting and better finished 
wood surfaces with less motor strain, These saw blades come 
in sizes from 6 to 12 inches, in six types—rip, cut-off, planer 
(combination hollow ground), combination (flat ground), 
“Safe-Feed,” and flooring—and are intended for use on all 
bench or table saws as well as portable electric handsaws. 
For prices and further information, write Dept. MJ-2, Crarr 
Horizons. 


Circles of large size, outside the range of the usual compass, 
can be made quickly and accurately with a unique beam 
compass rule that comes from Sweden. The six-foot rule 
locks at the desired radius. The center point is pressed into 
the material and a pencil, pen or sharp knife point is placed 
in the end of the tape and swung to make the desired circle 
or arc. The steel tape is calibrated down to 32nds of an inch; 
the center point is retractable. The compass, priced at $1.98, 
is accompanied by a moneyback guarantee. Order from 
Dept. MJ-5, Crart Horizons, 


Metallic yarns that are non-tarnishable, washable and amaz- 
ingly strong are offered to handweavers by the Home Yarns 
Company. The wide range of styles includes yarns which are 
100% metallic and others supported on rayon, cotton and 
invisible nylon. All styles come in gold, silver and copper 
colors. For a sample card and price list write Dept. MJ-3, 
Crart Horizons. 


Ideal for storing the many small items that easily go astray 
in a studio or workshop is a sturdy steel cabinet with eight 
clear plastic See-Thru drawers. Here you can put pencils, 
clips, pins, small tools, screws, nails, washers—and see where 
you have put them, too, The cabinet is finished in silver-grey 
baked enamel, has rubber feet, is 4” high, 1242” wide and 6” 
deep. Drawers may be sub-divided, have a slot for labels and 
a safety catch; $4.25 postpaid. For information or to order, 
write Dept. MJ-8, Crarr Horizons. 
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An electric sander that has two sanding motions, “Dualine” 
allows you to switch from the fast-cutting orbital motion to 
the fine-finish-producing motion that reproduces 
hand-sanding technique. is effected by 
instantaneous-change platens, which measure 325” x 7” and 
take a third of a standard sheet of sandpaper; paper is 
changed by using two convenient push buttons. This Fairchild 
sander handles like a flatiron, weighs 5 pounds and is circled 
1,-horsepower Univer- 


“reciprocal” 


Change of motion 


with a polyvinyl protective bumper; its 
sal ball-bearing motor delivers 5,500 operations per minute. 
For further details write Dept. MJ-4, Crarr Horizons. 


A new practical manual, “How to Use Portable Power 
Tools” by Maurice Reid. gives step-by-step instructions in the 
use of all standard portable electric tools, attachments and 
newly developed machines. This 200-page book, with its 180 
illustrations. is designed for use by craftsmen, students, 
farmers—for anyone who likes to work with tools. Available 
in hard covers at $2.95; in paper covers at $1.50. Order from 
Dept. MJ-7, Crarr Horizons. 


A solder that can be used by anyone who can light a match 
has appeared under the name of Swif. It is a 50/50 tin-lead 
solder with active flux in paste form and, with the heat of an 
ordinary match or cigarette lighter, it will serve for small 
jobs such as soldering wires or pieces of jewelry. For larger 
jobs a torch or electric iron is recommended, but in any case 
Swif is easy, fast and clean to use. A one-piece soldering out- 
fit in an unbreakable plastic tube which sells for 59 cents, it 
is a handy item for the craftsman and hobbyist and for any- 
one making permanent repairs around the house. For further 


information write Dept. MJ-6, Crarr Horizons. 


ORIGINAL 


DISTINCTIVE 
DESIGNS FOR ENAMELED JEWELRY 
by ARDATH 


Pins, Pendants, Cufflinks, Earrings 
Price $1.00 postpaid | 


| CRAFT SUPPLIES, Johnson Street Road, Keokuk, lowa | 


H 
| 


REAL ITALIAN GLASS TESSERAE! 


Vastly superior to the ordinary ceramic variety 

won't chip or stain . . . genuine Italian 
aggregate of glass and marble. Available in 
sheets or kits. All Colors. Also, everything you 
need for MOSAIC HANDICRAFTS. We will gladly 
answer your questions. 


MAKE YOUR OWN! SEE YOUR OWN DESIGN COME TO LIFE! 


KIT 2 Stacking or end table; wrought iron frame: 1242” sq., 16” 
tall, $8.75 


KIT 3: 
KIT 8: 


End tabie, tray or wall plaque; wood frame: 1734” x 12”, 
$15.95; 24” x 14”, $18.95 
Round coffee table; solid Brass ring: 20” diameter, 
30” diameter, $35.00 
Shipped prepaid, shipping charges C.0.D. 
Open 6 days a week to 10 P.M. 


MOSAIC CRAFTS WA 4-8740 


$28.00; 


just a whisper = , 


. about the brand 
new Craftool Polish- 
ing Machine. It's a -— 
complete jewelry and 
ceramic grinding and 
polishing shop. En- 
tirely eliminates polish- 
ing dust! 
For the ful! story of its 
features send for free 
Catalog C.H. 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


If it’s for JEWELRY, BERGEN has it! 


America’s most complete selection of moterial for CE- 
RAMICS, COPPER ENAMELING, RHINESTONE, RICK-RACK 
SHELL & FILIGREE JEWELRY. 


Findings in 7 different finishes . . . Hard-to-get . " 
items you need . . . 100's of NEW copper shapes . 
for enameling . . . Enamels in 65 different 
wonderful colors . . . 
Send for BERGEN'S & ‘CERAMIC 

JEWELRY" Catalogs — both valuable 

books for 25¢—Write Dept. CHE 


RGE arts crarts 
© 128 MAIN ST. HACKENSACK, N. J. 


CHARLES HARRIS CO. 


. ceramic jewelry 
supplies 


Sampling Copper Shapes $1.00 
Sampling Jewelry Findings $1.00 


Literature upon request 
Cathedral Station, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


SUITIN G YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures ¢ Send for Free Color Card 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145C ee Elkins Park, Pa. 


Box 302, Royal Oak, Michigan «Tel. 


QUALITY KILN KITS $19.95 UP 
Easily Assembled at Home * for ENAMELING * PORCELAIN * 
CERAMICS * Plug into any 110-v. line * Safe, Efficient, 


Low Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. H. BUELL KILNS 


LINCOLN 2-4298 


MAY/JUNE 
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Send for Literature 


Tools for Nand Weaving 


@& LOOMS + SHUTTLES 
"“Speed-Warp" 
"Bob-O-Count" 


> < 
The WADE W.H.WADE LoomShop 


Rt. 3, Box 479, MecLaughlinRd., San Jose, California 


Just Out! 
THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


¢ What is Leno? by Berta Frey 

© Mexico—Land of Weavers * A New, 
Functional Inkle Loom ¢ Textiles from a 
Danish Tomb 


1 wr. $4, 2 yre. $7.50, 3 yrs. $10, 5 yrs. $15 
madian postage 50¢ year, Pan American & foreign $1 


Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


Tables bor Tile IM WROUGHT-IRON 


CUSTOM-MADE FRAMES FOR 6x6 CERAMIC TILE, MOSAICS, 
ENAMELED TILE, ETC. MAKE YOUR OWN TABLES! 


write tedey fer description and prices. 


1000 Mew Street 
B. HALLAM STUDIO 


CONTRIBUTORS 


This issue's editorial is an excerpt from a lecture which was 
delivered by John Van Koert at the Midwest Designer- 
Craftsman conference, held in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Festival of Contemporary Arts at the end of 
March. Mr. Van Koert, well-known free-lance designer whose 
offices are in New York, is the design consultant for Drexel 
Furniture Company, Drexel, North Carolina, and originator 
of “Contour,” sterling silver flatware pattern. Painter and art 
historian, he has also taught meta! design and advertising art 
. . « Harold Brennan, head of the School for American 
Craftsmen in Rochester, New York, was one of the three jurors 
for the Huntington Gallery's exhibition, “American Jewelry, 
1955.” A designer, artist and craftsman in his own right, he 
is also the author of numerous articles on art, art education, 
the crafts and industrial arts ... Dorothy Norman, former 
editor and publisher of Twice-A-Year, has written on Indian 
art and politics for both American and Indian publications 
. .. Earl McCutchen, faculty member of the department of 
art at the University of Georgia, has conducted research in 
ceramics and glass in this country and in Italy. The results 
of his investigations in the use of strontium in ceramic glazes 
have been published in the Journal of the American Ceramic 
Society . . . Paul L. Grigaut, associate curator of Western 
art and curator of Far Eastern art at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, has written several books on French civilization; his new 
book on American Decorative Art will be published shortly 
.. . Olga Raggio, assistant curator of Renaissance and 
modern art at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has published 
articles on the decorative arts in the Museum Bulletin. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


CRAFTSMEN-AT-HOME 


BROOKCROFT POTTERY, 5182 Butler Pike, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pennsylvania. Open to visitors Ohio. 
on Mondoy 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Specializing in 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIALS 


Woodfibre, leaves, centers, etc. Free cata- 
logue. DeVore's, 8158 North High, Columbus, 


ARTS & CRAFTS (Cont'd) 


IF YOU CAN HOLD oa pair of pliers, you can 
make fascinating, valuable caged-gem jewelry. 
No soldering, no extra tools, no skill needed. 


Commemorative Plates. 


ESTELLE HALPER, 96 Pork Drive, just off Rte. 
22, Tuckahoe, N. Y. Wo 1-3579. Ceramic 
Originals, Private and group instruction, Fir- fine workmanship. 


ing to 2300 
California. 


sell gift items that combine originality with 


Write: Horseshoe Hill Gift Shop, Bolinas, 


Begin at once, work anywhere, your first piece 
gvoranteed oc thrilling success. Beginners 


caged-gem jewelry kit 1A contains 2 pairs 


of imported jewelry pliers, 3 glittering rough 
gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 1% ft. chain, clasps, 
earring attachments—aoll sterling. Everything 
for pendant and earrings with some left over. 
Instructions. Entire kit only $5.00. Order to- 


craft considered. 


UNUSUAL GIFTS of handwrought silver; 


COMPLETE CRAFT SERVICE: Kits, tools and 


day. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 8th St., New York 
City 11, N. Y. 


enomels on silver. Ceramics, Jewelry de- 
signed especially for you. Semi-precious 
stones cut to order. June 1 to September 10 
by appointment. Winter season from 2 P.M. 
daily. Hunter Handcrofts, 414 First Ave., Had- 
don Heights, N. J 


AGENTS WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED to sell a line of modern 
wrought sterling silver jewelry to jewelry, gift, 
interior, croft, ond men's wear shops. In re- 
plying, please stote experience, and the 
names of the companies, whose lines you 
now carry. Write to Ed Wiener, 27 West 55th 
Street, New York 19. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS: Highest commis- 
sions, Part-time, Personal Orders, experience 
unnecessory. Qualified Agency, 451-DS, King- 
ston, Brooklyn 25, New York. 


supplies for Cloisonal Art, Indian Silversmith- 
ing, Jewelry, Wood Carving, Ceramics, Weov- 
ing, Plastics, Leathercraft and many other 
crafts. An extensive line of artists supplies and 
a most complete list of art and craft books and 
design sheets. Send 25¢ for 96 page cato- 
logue. Crafters of Pine Dunes, Dept. CH, 
Oostburg, Wisconsin. 


CURIOSA FOR CRAFTSMEN: Thunder Eggs— 
gemmological oddities. Potato-like formations 
covered with weird bumps ond granuiations. 
Inside, solid agate, 2 to 3” diam. $1.75 each; 
Famous black bross shoe buttons—artifacts 
of yesterday's culture. Curious, rore and hond- 
some, 1001 stimulating uses in every croft. 
Only 75¢ doz. or 3 doz. $2.00; Precious 
tropical woods—for jewelry and croft work. 
Gaboon ond Macassor ebony, lignum vitoe, 
coco bolo, rosewood and Koromundel. Asstd. 
lot slabs and pieces, all identified. $1.75 Ib. 
or 2 Ibs. for $3.00; Elephant ivory—sound 
and seasoned. Mixed lot of pieces, rods, slabs. 
Fascinating material! ib. $4.50 or 4 Ib. $1.75. 
Som Kromer, 29 W. 8th St., New York City 11. 


ART SUPPLIES 


STENCIL AND PAINTING Designs and books. 
Write for free brochure. Peg Hall Studios, 
Brookville, Massachusetts. 


BOOKS 


ANY BOOK YOU NEED, shipped from stock 
or located by world wide search service fa- 
cilities. Send list of WANTS. New, ouvt-of- 
print, rare books. Free catalog. Inquiry no 
obligation, free prompt quotes. B. R. Artcraft 
Co., Baldwin, Moryland. 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—and other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


he 
50 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


CERAMICS 


FOR SALE (Cont'd) 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


GENUINE JEWELER'S MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 value $1.45. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester, Wisconsin. 


LOOMS 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Fowr harness, twenty-inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideal in- 
dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users. 
$45.95. Lorellyn Weavers, Larkspur, California. 


Complet lied jewelry outfit. Electric 
Kiln, uses house current. 6 tubes of brilliant 
enamels, jewelry parts, solder. Only $7.25 
postpaid. ARTCRAFT, Baldwin, Maryland. 


GEM CO ENAMELING KILN—Inside dimen- 
sions 4%" x 4%,” x 3” high, hinged door, 
heats in 15 minutes, $12.50. Van Howe Ce- 
ramic Supply Co., 1248 So. Broadway, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 

ples, 35< Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, lilinois. 


FINEART COPPER DIE CUT ENAMELING 
BLANKS. Many shapes. Catalog 50¢. Refunded 
on first order. Shoup Jewelers, 7148 Foothill, 
Tujunga, California. 


NEW COPPER FINDINGS, shapes and supplies. 
Kit with kiln and complete materials $6.95. 
Wholesale (on letterhead). Charles Harris Co., 
Cathedral Station, New York City. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, also stamped squares 
and circles for enameting. Write: Martin Metal 
Spinning Company, 102-17 Astoria Boulevard, 
East Elmhurst 69, N. Y. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stomped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or 
cigarette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Delaware Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES — Over 100 
copper shades, enamels, complete line of 
jewelry findings and chain. Enameling kilns 
from $6.95 up. Write for free enameling 
catalogue. Dealers inquiries invited. Van 
Howe Ceramic Supply Co., 1248 So. Broad- 
way, Denver, Colorado. 


DESIGNS FOR ENAMELED JEWELRY, by Ar- 
doth. Pins, Pendants, Cufflinks, Earrings. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. Craft Supplies, Johnson 
St. Rd., Keokuk, lowa. 


HOMECRAFTS 


FREE Make-!t-Yourself Craft Catalog, low-cost 
kits and supplies. American Handicrafts, Box 
1479-AP, Fort Worth, Texas. 

JOIN HOBBY Crafters Round Table. Ceramics, 
China Painting. Quarter brings details. Bob 
Hollen, Alva, Oklahoma. 


ROSEPATH: 300 treadlings, $1.00. Honey- 
suckle; 236 variations, $1.00. Silver Stars: 26 
overshot techniques explained, $1.00. Bertha 
Needham, Safety Harbor, Florida. 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT INDIAN Arrowheads 
$2.00. Spearhead $2.00. Thunderbird $2.00. 
List free. Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MEN! WOMEN! Start Sparetime, year ‘round 
“hobby-business."” Highly profitable, simply 
made crafts. Fast sales. Cute novelties, in- 
expensive ‘‘smart’’ jewelry, artificial flowers, 
woodfibre corsages. Idea Handbook-Catalog 
25¢. Profitkraft's, 45117164, Lorain, Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio. 

PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS. Make fast- 
seller chenille holiday flowers, monkey trees, 
corsages. Literature free. Velva, Bohemia 4, 
N. Y. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


JADE CABOCHONS for the jewelry worker. 
Send $1.00 for sample stone and price list. 
Alaska Handcrafters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


JEWELRY FOR HOBBYISTS, imported rhine- 
stones, free catalog. Sexton's Dept. K., Box 
44-G, Buffalo 13, New York. 


100 GENUINE and Synthetic stones $5.00. All 
kinds other stones. Approvals sent. B. Lowe, 
Holland Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


JEWELRY WOODS: Rosewoods, Padouk, Teak, 
Cocobolo, Wainut, others. Rough cut quorter- 
inch thick; $1.75 pound. Paul Killinger, Stow, 
Massachusetts. 


TEACHERS—Two Harness table loom. Fourteen- 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys- 
tem. $23. Lorellyn Weavers, Lorkspur, Calif. 


PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, preci- 
sion made. Manufacturer's Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money re- 
funded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surpius Soles, 
1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Make rubber 
stamps. Catalogue of “60 Ideas” free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-8, Peoria, Iilinois. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL LAMPS, planters, spice boxes, 
etc. from selected pieces of real knotty pine. 
Send 35¢ refunded first order for prices and 
suggestions. Pioneer Pine, Eliot 5, Maine. 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candle Wax. W. Wooley, 
115-R Donald, Peoria, Illinois. 


MAKE TOY RUBBER BALLOONS at home for 
%,¢ each. Big demand everywhere. Year 
round income. Particulars free. Western 
Chemical, Salem, Oregon. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hand-knitting and Rug. Write for 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


SHELLCRAFT 


SHELLCRAFT! Complete kits $1.00, $2.50, 
$5.00 including instructions. List 25¢. Fair- 
way Company, Rye, N. Y. 


WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held ot the former 
Universal School of Handicrafts—Myrtle A. 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Bernot Fabri and Bernat Weaving 
Afghan. Sample card on request. Harriet May 
Hagerty, 64 Washington Street, Gloversville, 
New York. 


FOR SALE 


Extraordinarily successful and charming home 
accessories and gift shop. In heart of Green- 
wich Village. Modern things in best taste, 
popular prices. Homelike atmosphere. Air 
conditioned. Low rent. Owner contemplating 
retirement. Write: Box 132, Craft Horizons, 
601 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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LINEN 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS — white, natural, 
colors, ready to use—no desizing necessary, 
block printing, silk screen, embroidery, dra- 
peries, upholstery, etc.; also hooked rug base. 
Free Samples — Dealer inquiries invited. 
Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


KNOTTY PINE: Make reproductions, paneling 
and kitchen cabinets of outstanding beauty. 
Send 35¢ refunded first order for prices and 
suggestions. Pioneer Pine, Eliot 5, Maine. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD BURL make wonder- 
ful novelties. Bowls, ornaments, etc. Write for 
sample. List. Artwood, Santa Rosa, California. 
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| j Add a new lilt to your crea- 
tive efforts with these 
versatile Prang Color 
Materials. Prang has MORE 
of what you want -MORE 
variety, MORE color, MORE 
ideas to choose from! 


Only Prang and Old Faith- 


ful products give you a 
ell 


f and related line of color 
materials, everywhere 
known for their reliability, 
A, y ond 
economy. 


WORK SMARTER - 
NOT HARDER 
INSIST ON PRANG! 
Your favorite dealer should 
| stock these basic items. Coll 
him today or write 
Dept. CH-13. 


the American Crayon compony 
Sandussy Oho New York 


Whatever the craft 


woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


you are teaching: 


= k 
x-acto knives, 
4 AW ; designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
p for fine craftsmanship 
will help you 
do a better job 
a by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 
rs Try Whittling: send for 40 page Whit- 


tling booklet with detailed instructions and 
plans for 34 projects—25¢. 


Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—25¢ 


No. 86 X-ACTO HOBBY CHEST 
: x-acto 
KNIVES TOOLS 
KITS 


X-ACTO, INC., 
48-71 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


HANDICRAFT 


plete line of top weaving materials, at low cost, for your 
styling and patterning needs. 


_ WEAVING YARNS WITH “THE PRECIOUS LOOK”’ 
| 
| UNSUPPORTED METALLICS IN VARIOUS SIZES + INVISIBLE 
NYLON SUPPORTED METALLICS * SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
RAYON SUPPORTED METALLICS + FORTISAN SUPPORTED 
METALLICS + (IN 15 GLOWING COLORS) 


> 


| 2 PLY LAMINETTE + 3 PLY LAMINETTE + METALLIC GIUMPES 
RANGING FROM 700 TO 5400 YDS. PER LB. 
| BOUCLES + NUBBY BOUCLES + METALLIC BOUCLES 
RAYON WARP + COTTON WARP + DRAPERY AND 
UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable. 
These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” py “HOME YARN LEADS” 
* 


Send 25° for Sample Cards and Price List. 


YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. C, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


HANDWEAVERS!... AT LAST!1!! 


iniature Pins and Earrings 
aint Them! Wear Them! 


Easy to paint miniature metal picture frames, palettes and 
tole trays used as pins and earrings. Pin size about 2”. Free 
patterns and decorating instructions. They come cleaned, 
primed, sprayed flat black—ready to decorate. They make 
wonderful gifts for family and friends. A ‘‘paint-it-yourself” 
anyone can do well. 


© Picture Frame Pin and Earrings $1.00 
® Palette Pin and Earrings. _....$1.00 
Tray Pin and Earrings... _..$1.00 


Send for folder of other ‘‘paint-it-yourself" items. 


Studio C-5 
Lunenburg, Mass. 


| CRAFTS MFG. CO. 
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